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] OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen 
it has been decided to hold a SOIKER in connexion with the 
ANNUAL MEETING of the KOUKSELLERS PROVIDENT LN&STI 
TUTION on THURSDAY, Mareh 12, at STATIONERS’ HALL, which 
has been placed at the disposal of the Lustitution by the kindness of 
the Court of the Stationers’ Company 
The forward movement recently initiated has already shown such 
encouraging results that the Directors propose to invite to the Soirce 
not only all the Members of the Institution, but also as many more 
Members of the London Trade as may be interested in the problem of 
making provision for a rainy day All such are invited to apply for 
Admission Tickets to any of the Soirée Committee, viz 
Mr. J. Archer, 186, Strand 
Mr. J. K. Blade. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court 
Mr. J. Cooper, 47, Paternoster Kow 
Mr.J W. Harden. M, King Street, Covent Garden 
Mr. H. Kelly, 39, Paternoster Kow 
Mr. A. W. Nott, 39, Paternoster Kow 
Light refreshments will be served from 6.50. The Annual Meeting 
wili begin at 7 o'clock, and will be followed by & Smoking Concert, 
interspersed with one or two brief speeches upon the features of the 
Institution. As it is desirabie to know as nearly as possicle how many 
visitors may be expected, those who intend to be present are invited 
to make an early application for Tickets of —— 
. LARNER, Secretary 
28, Paternoster Kow, E.C 
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Hotes. 
BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY,’ 

THE notes here begun were set down as 
addenda and corrigenda to the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto’s edition (George Bell & Sons, London 
and New York, 1893). I should be glad, with 
the Editor's permission, to offer them to 
readers of ‘N. & Q. as a small contribution 
towards an improved edition of the ‘Anatomy.’ 
Unfortunately residence in Australia is in 
many ways unfavourable to such studies ; but 
in a limited field and with limited resources 
I have tried at least to secure accuracy. 

I propose at starting to take several pas- 
sages where Mr. Shilleto suggests emenda- 
tions of the text which seem to me either 
unnecessary or demonstrably wrong. 

Vol. i. p. 40,1. 4, “that it is like to be as 
prosperous a voyage as that of Guiana, and 
that there is much more need of Hellebore 
than of Tobacco.” Shilleto in a foot-note to 
“ Guiana” says “Possibly Guinea.” No change 
is needed. See ‘Purchas his Pilgrimage 
Part IL. (1617), p. 1023, ** What commoditie 
Tobacco and Sugars in those parts [=Guiana 
and the neighbouring nations] may yeeld is 
incredible, especially in this smoky humour 
of the one sexe, and that daintier of the 
other.” Purchas’s margin has ** An. 1610, the 
Tobacco that came into England amounted 


to (at least) 60,000 pound, and not much 
lesse in other yeeres.” 

Vol. i. p. 135, 1. 9, “ Anticyre celo huic est 
opus aut dolabrd, he had need to be bored, 
and so had all his fellows, as wise as they 
would seem to be.” On “bored” Shilleto writes 

“Qu. Hellebored?” Why om the text 
be disturbed ? Compare vol. . 280, 1. 15 
(Part LL. sect. v, mem. i. subs. v), not 
amiss to bore the skull with an instrument, 
to let out the fuliginous vapours”; p. 280, 
l. 3 from bottom, “ the head to be shaved 
and bored to let out fumes”; p. 281, 1. 6, 
“ Guianerius......cured a Nobleman in Savoy, 
by boring alone.” Is not dolabra here an 
“instrument” for opening the skull? The 
‘H.E.D., it may be noted, gives no instance 
of the use of a verb “to hellebore.” 

Vol. i. p. 284, 1. 2 from bottom (I -art L. sect. ii. 


mem. ii. subs. “s) * Pliny’ s Villa Lauren- 
tana.” Shilleto’s note is, “Should be Laria. 
Pliny had several villas near the Lake 


Larius (now Como), see Ep. ix. 7, 1.” But 
Pliny had also a country-house near Lauren- 
tum, of which he gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion in Ep. ii. 17; the adjective should be 


Laurentina. 

Vol. ii. p. 181, 1. 10 from foot (Part II. 
sect. iii. mem. iii.), “no other drink than the 
water of [the] Choaspes that runs by Susa.” 
The insertion of the definite article is un- 
necessary. Compare 2 Kings v. 12, ‘‘Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel ?” 

Vol. ii. p. 238, 1. 13 from bottom (Part IT. 
sect. iii. mem. viii.), “ that illiterate Virginian 
simplicity and gross ignorance.” Shilleto in 
a note has “Qu. Virgilian? An allusion to 
Virg., ‘Georg.’ ii. 458-474.” would 
appear to be right. Compare vol. i. p. 96 

Democritus to the Reader’), “as ‘uncivi 
as they in Virginia,” and 1. 6, ‘‘ Even so might 
Virginia, and those wild Irish, have been 
civilized long since.” This “illiterate sim- 
plicity ” is not vet extinct. I have heard a 
mathematician from Virginia proudly relate 
that when asked in a university examination 
for the date of Chaucer he had replied 
“600 A.D.” (A.D. is good). 

Vol. ii. p. 292, last line (Part II. sect. v. 
mem, i. subs. vi.), “they are as red and 
flect, and sweat, as if they had been at a 
Mayor's Feast.” For ject Shilleto suggests 
flush. Flect is unimpeachable, see ‘H.E.D.,’ 
s.v. * Flecked,’ 2, “OF persons, their faces or 
cheeks: Marked with patches of red; 
flushed,” where the present passage from 
Burton is quoted. Epwarp Bensty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 

(To be continued.) 
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EASTER DAY AND THE FULL MOON. 
(See ante, pp. 67, 117.) 

Tue Prayer Book rule for keeping Easter is 
that “ Easter-Day is always the First Sunday 
after the Full Moon which happens upon or 
next after the Twenty-first Day of March,” 
with the surely superfluous addition, “and if 
the Full Moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter- 
Day is the Sunday after.” Occasionally, how- 
ever, as in the present year, our almanacs 
give Easter Day on the actual day of the full 
moon, which seems to the ordinary mind to 
be in contradiction to the rule, and generally 
leads some persons to fancy that a mistake 
has been committed. Thus the moon will 
this year be full at eighteen minutes past 
midnight (by Greenwich time) on aa April, 
or eighteen minutes after the beginning of 
12 April by civil reckoning. That day is, 
however, Easter Day in accordance with the 
calendar rules, which are given in the Prayer 
Book under the heading ‘Table to find 
Easter from the Year 1900 to the Year 2199 
inclusive.’ I[t will there be seen that, the 
Golden Number this year being IV., the Pas- 
chal full moon (set down in the second 
column) is 11 April, and the next day, being 
Sunday, is Easter Day. The Paschal or eccle- 
siastical full moon, then, does not necessarily 
(though the exceptions are rare) correspond 
with the day of full moon at any particular 
place. It cannot do so at all places because 
the times of full moon are not the same in 
different longitudes, so that it would be im- 
possible to regulate Easter by the actual or 
astronomical full moon. Thus on the present 
occasion the moon will be full after midnight 
on 11 April (so that, by civil reckoning, it 
will be after 12 April has begun) at Green- 
wich, but before midnight in all places more 
than 44 degrees to the west of Greenwich, 
which includes all Ireland and the county of 
Cornwall, all Portugal, and the western half 
of Spain. 

To find the Golden Number for any year 
it is convenient to remember that every year 
divisible by nineteen without remainder has 
L. for its Golden Number, and for this century 
and next in all such years the Paschal full 
moon is on 14 April. fe a period of nineteen 
years poten, to one of two hundred and 
thirty-five lunations within about two hours, 
this correspondence lasts for two centuries. 
A shift, it will be noticed, was made in 1900, 
and before that, as an earlier table in the 
Prayer Book shows, the Paschal full moon 
corresponding to Golden Number I. was 
13 April, whereas (as already remarked) it is 
now 14 April. For Golden Number LL. it is 


now 3 April, and for Golden Number III. 
(that for last year) it was 23 March. That 
day being Sunday, Easter Day was kept the 
Sunday after, on 30 March. This year, as 
before remarked, the Golden Number is IV., 
and the Paschal full moon by the calendar is 
11 April, which being a Saturday, Easter 
Day is 12 April, the day of actual full moon 
to places east of 44 degrees of west longitude 
from Greenwich, but the day after full moon 
to places west of that longitude. 

his determination of the date of Easter 
by a set of rules and tables is not the same in 
the Anglican as in the Roman Church, but 
produces the same result by a simpler process, 
needing only the Golden Numbers and Sun- 
day Letters, without the epacts (or days of 
moon’s age at the beginning of the year) 
which were formerly used. Our rules were 
established at the reformation of the calendar 
in 1752; and the Earl of Macclesfield, to whom 
the change was especially due, thus bringing 
our practice into conformity with that on the 
Continent, availed himself of the assistance 
of Dr. Bradley, then Astronomer Royal. But 
it may be noted that these rules cannot avoid 
what the early Church seems to have been 
anxious to avoid, keeping Easter on the day 
of the Jewish Passover, and it does so fall this 
year. How much better it would be if the 
Christian Church could agree to keep Easter 
on the first or second Senter in April! The 
latter would be preferable, because 9 April 
was probably the date of the first Easter. 

W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


CONVIVIAL CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 
(See ‘Bucks and Good Fellows,’ 9% S. iy. 520; 
vi. 213; viii. 479; ix. 443; x. 322.) 

THE Mathematical Society was first estab- 
lished at the “Monmouth’s Head,” in Mon- 
mouth Street, Spitalfields, in the year 1717, 
by Joseph Middleton. It was removed thence 
to the ‘* White Horse,” Wheeler Street, Spital- 
fields, in 1725; thence, again, to the “Ben 
Jonson’s Head,” Spitalfields. In the year 
1772 another Mathematical Society, then held 
at the “Black Swan,” Brown’s Lane, Spital- 
fields, was, at the request of its members 
(who brought with them their books, instru- 
ments, &c.), incorporated into this ; and in 
the year 1782 the society removed to the 
‘* Black Swan.” In 1783 the Historical Society, 
held at the “George.” in Carter's Rents, 
Spitalfields, was (at the desire of its members, 
who brought their historical library with 
them) united to this society. 

Modern Druids.—See Heckethorn’s ‘Secret 
Societies,’ vol. ii. p. 293. 
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Moral Philosophers.—The Laudable Society 
of Moral Philosophers had two truly laudable 
rules, one of which was that no member be 
intoxicated before nine o’clock, and another 
that any one who brought a new argument 
against religion should, upon paying six- 
pence, be admitted to membership. 

Mug-house Club.—See Timbs’s ‘ Club Life,’ 
p. 45. [See also ante, p. 67.] 

The Mulberry Club, of which Douglas 
Jerrold was a member, held its meetings at 
the ** Wrekin,” a rustic-looking tavern, which, 
until about 1870, stood at No. 22, Broad 
Court, Bow Street, at the corner of the court. 
At these meetings a regulation was estab- 
lished that “some paper or poem, or conceit 
bearing upon Shakespeare, should be con- 
tributed by each member, the general title 
being ‘Mulberry Leaves.’” See Hodder’s 
‘Memorials of my Times,’ cf. ‘The Wrekin.’ 

The Society of Musicians held its meetings 
in the middle of the eighteenth century at 
the “Crown and Anchor” in the Strand. In 
the year of Waterloo the anniversary festival 
dinner of the “New Musical Fund,” under 
the presidency of the Duke of Norfolk, took 


place at the same famous tavern, at half-past 
four o'clock, on Monday, 2 March. Cards of | 
invitation to this effect, which bore a wax 
impression of the seal of the society, and 
were otherwise fine examples of the contem- 
porary engraver’s art, were among some 
interesting discoveries of papers and coins | 
made in 1895 by workmen employed in the | 
demolition of 15, Chapel Street, Soho. 

Nobody Club.—See Gent. Mag , lxxvii. 

The No Nose Club.—See ‘Secret Hist. of 
Clubs,’ by Ed. Ward. 

The Northern Society met at the “ St. Paul’s 
Head” Tavern, Cateaton Street (1799). 

The Noviomagians were a club formed by 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries for the 
purpose of maintaining the social side of 
membership. “for the promotion of good- 
fellowship and antiquarian pursuits.” Mem- 
bers dined once a month during the season 
at the old tavern next the burial-place of Joe 
Miller in Portugal Street. See the Cocked 
Hat Club. 

The October Club.—See Gent. Mag., vol. 
xxviii. p. 271, and ‘The Secret History of the 
October Club,’ 1711. 

Odd Fellows.—See Heckethorn’s ‘Secret 
Societies,’ vol. ii. p. 311. 

Old Carthusians.—In the London Fvening 
Post of 6 December, 1733, “Gentlemen Edu- 
cated at the Charterhouse” are invited 
“to meet at the Charterhouse Chapel, on Wednes- 


day the 12th Instant at Eleven o’Clock to hear a 


Sermon, and afterwards an Oration as usual in the 
Hall; and from thence to go and dine at the ‘ Crown 
and Anchor’ over against St. Clement’s Church in 
the Strand. 

“Tickets are deliver'd by the Porter at the Char- 
terhouse; at the said ‘Crown and Anchor’; and at 
Mr. Vincent's in Ludgate street. 

“N.B. Stewards are provided for the ensuing 
years. 

Old Harrovians.—In the Daily Advertiser 
of 19 February, 1742, “Gentlemen educated 
at Harrow School” are desired 
“to dine at the ‘Crown and Anchor’ on Tuesday 
next the 23rd Instant, at Two o’Clock in the After- 
noon. 

‘* Note. Tickets are to be had at the ‘Crown and 
Anchor’ aforesaid, or of Mr. Shuckburgh, Book- 
seller, near the Inner Temple Gate.” 

The Oriental Club.—See ‘The Oriental 
Club and Hanover Square,’ by Alexander 
F. Baillie, 1901, and Cunningham's ‘ London.’ 

The Outinian Society. — Established in 
1818 at 190, Piccadilly, by John Penn, a 
descendant of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
it shortly afterwards removed to his house 
in Spring Gardens. Its meetings were also 
held at 10, New Street. The society was 
formed to promote matrimony. See ‘The 
Outinian Society’ (in the Catalogue of the 
B. Mus. Lib.. Ac. 2265/2). The name Outinian 
(ovrs, nobody) was suggested by the proverb, 
‘* What is every body’s business is nobody’s.” 

The Overseers’ Club.—See ‘ Tavern Anecd.,’ 
p. 147, and Timbs’s ‘ Club Life,’ p. 193. 

The Club of Owls was accustomed to meet 
at a tavern with the sign of the “Sheridan 


| Knowles,” the last name in the literary world 


to be used as a tavern sign, which stood 
opposite the principal entrance to Drury Lane 
Theatre. It is apparently now a coffee-house. 
Sheridan Knowles himself was one of the 
patrons, and Augustine Wade, an author and 
composer of some fame, chairman. Pierce 
Egan and Leman Rede were among its mem- 
bers. The “Shakespeare’s Head” in Wych 
Street was the last haunt of the club, so 
named at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century on account of the late hours kept by 
its members. Later, for one year, the “ Shake- 
speare’s Head” was in the possession of Mark 
Lemon, editor of Punch, then just married 
to Miss Romer, and a club of literati used to 
meet on the first floor. 

The Plough and Steak Club (1797) met at 
the Navy Coffee-House in Newcastle Street. 

The “Queen's Arms” (or Stroud Green 
Club.— Stroud Green was formerly visi 
annually in summer time by the members of 
a society who styled themselves “The Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation of Stroud 
Green,” who met at the “Queen’s Arms,” 
Newgate Street, which occupied the site, until 
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a few years ago, of No. 70, upon which the 


Post Office is now built. These convivial | 


assemblages, originally one of those schools 
of oratory like the “Robin Hood” (g.v.), 
became the means of drawing a number of 
other persons to the place of meeting at 
Stroud Green, the scene by degrees assuming 
most of the features of a country fair. but 
the practice had long been discontinued when, 
in 1835, Cromwell published his ‘ Walks 
through London.’ 

A “Queen’s Arms” in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard also had its club, which was frequented 
y Dr. Johnson, Garrick, and a few elect 

citizens (‘ Hist. of Signboards’). 
J. Hotpen MacMicwakt. 
(To be continued.) 


“Cap” in THE Huntine - Frecp. — In 
‘H.E.D.’ the slang use of “cap” as derived 
from the expression “to send round the cap 
(or hat) for an improvised collection” is 

iven, and the word is said to be obsolete. 

wo quotations are added : one for “cap” of 
1851 from ‘Eureka; Sequel Lord Russell’s 
Post Bag,’ “ What amount of Cap is realized 
out of an average field?” and the other for 
the equivalent “cap-money” from Halliwell 
(1847-78), “money gathered for the huntsman 
at the death of the fox.” The supposedly 
obsolete word, however, was used in the 
following announcement, which appeared in 
the London newspapers on February 10 :— 

“The Warwickshire Hunt, in consequence of the 
enormous fields which attend certain of their meets, 
have come to the following decision:—‘ A cap of 
2l. per day will be demanded of all ladies and 
gentlemen hunting with the Warwickshire Hounds, 
the following alone excepted :—(1) subscribers to 
the Hounds of not less than 10/.; (2) landowners 
and owners of coverts within the limits of the 
Hunt, or within five miles thereof ; (3) occupiers of 
farms within the same limits as the above.’” 


A. F. R. 


Vortarre: THomas Orpe.—My memoir of 
Thomas Orde, first Lord Bolton, in the ‘ Dict. 
of Nat. Biog., contained the statement, 
quoted from 2” §. vii. 323, that he “drew a 
pen-and-ink sketch of Voltaire.” I am now 
able to state that this sketch was given to 
the world as by Orde in an anonymous work, 
‘ Observations in a Journey to Paris by way 
of Flanders in the Month of August, 1776, 
1777, 2 vols., written by Jones of Nayland. 
The likeness is excellent and the figure is full 
of life. It was made at Ferney in 1772 
(vol. ii. p. 191), 

“when Mr. Voltaire, having Mr. Le Cain and 
Madame Clairon with him, wished to have one of 
his own pieces represented, and got some strollers 
to fill the under parts; but at the rehearsal, being 


| put out of patience at the performance of one of 

them, he dashed the book on the floor, started up, 
and threw himself into the attitude expressed in 
| the annexed etching, to shew the fellow what acting 
was. 

The etching, “ T. O. ft. 1772,” is subscribed, 
“Le héros de Ferney au theatre de Chate- 
laine.” Underneath are printed the lines :— 
Ne pretens pas 4 trop, tu ne scaurais qu’ecrire 
Tes Vers forcent mes pleurs, mais tes gestes me font 

rire. Anon. 
W. P. Courtney. 

Reform Club. 

*Inpico” rm Dante. — The in 
the Mediterranean of the Arabic synonym 
for indigo, anil, favours to a certain extent 
the view of some commentators that the word 
Indico in Dante (‘Il Purgatorio,’ vii. 74) is 
adjectival, with the meaning of Indian only, 
and does not refer to the dye. On the other 
hand, though the Italian zndaco is only regis- 
tered as late as 1390 (see ‘ N.E.D.’), it would 
be strange if Dante were unacquainted with 
Pliny’s use of the term in question. More- 
over, it must be confessed that the sense of 
the passage is benefited by rendering 

Oro ed argento fine. e cocco e biacca, 

Indico legno lucido e sereno, 

Fresco smeraldo in I’ ora che si fiacca, &c., 
“ vold and silver fine, kermes and white lead, 
indigo, shiny bright-coloured wood, freshly 
chipped emerald,” &c. We then, as Scar- 
tazzini says, have ‘‘ tutti i colori di campo 
fiorito,” to wit, yellow, white, scarlet, blue, 
brown, and green. 

This being the case, it is noticeable that 
the articles mentioned are, roughly speaking, 
all manufactured or industrial. Hence the 
commentator’s proposed gloss to the re 
mainder of |. 74, “la quercia fracida rilucente 
di notte” (which I take to mean “ rotten oak 
shining at night”), is, to say the least, hyper- 
bolical. A reminiscence of Pliny would easily 
enough explain Dante’s use of sereno, for the 
naturalist used serenus to indicate a bright, 
clear tint ; and /ucido is perfectly applicable 
to polished wood. J. Dormer. 


A Misrress or Cuarves [. (See 9S. x. 
451.)— Your correspondent Z. is scarcely 
justified in suggesting (without offering the 
Conk semblance of a proof) that Charles 1. 
led an immoral life at Madrid. In view of 
the purpose of his visit to Spain, there would 
have been something exceptionally shameless 
in such conduct. I believe that no reputable 
writer, unless it be one who, like Milton, was 
blinded by sectarian or party feeling, has 
ever cast doubt upon the purity of Charles’s 
life. Prof. Gardiner, the most trustworthy 
authority that could be quoted for the Stuart 
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period, writes of Charles: “His moral 

character was irreproachable, and he used 

to blush whenever an immodest word was 

uttered in his presence.” ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Tue First Cunarp Steamers.—The follow- 
ing extract from the 7'mes of 11 February 
seems worthy of permanent preservation for 
reference in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 


“The contract for the first Cunard steamers, which 
were built in 1839, is in the possession of Miss 
Napier, of Saughtield, and some of its contents are 
not without interest at the present time, in view of 
the attention which has been given to recent events 
affecting the Atlantic trade and the great develop- 
ment which has taken place in the size and speed of 
vessels since the contract was signed. The vessels 
contracted for were to be in each case not less than 
200 ft. long ‘ keel and fire rake,’ not less than 32 ft. 
broad between the paddles, and not less than 21 ft. 
Gin. depth of hold ‘from top of timbers to under- 
side of deck amidships.” Accommodation was to 
be provided for from 60 to 70 passengers, or a greater 
number if the shipbuilder should find that the space 
would ‘conveniently and commodiously admit 
thereof. Each vessel was to be fitted with two 
steam engines, having cylinders 70in. in diameter 
and 6ft. 6in. in length of stroke, with malleable 
iron boilers; but there is no condition as to the 
speed or horse-power in the contract itself. Apart 
from the small size of these early Atlantic liners 
not the least interesting feature of the contract is 
that the price of each ship was only 32,000/., which 
is very insignificant in comparison with the price 
paid for Atlantic liners nowadays. The contract is 
signed by Mr. (afterwards Sir Samuel) Cunard and 
Mr. R. Napier, and these two gentlemen were 
brought together through Mr. Cunard’s writing to 


Messrs. Kidston & Sons, of Glasgow, on February 28, 


1839, telling them that he would require one or two 
steamboats of 300 horse-power and of about 800 
tons. These steamers were the Britannia, Acadia, 
and Caledonia, to which a fourth—the Columbia 

was afterwards added. Mr. Cunard in his letter 
says : ‘I shall want these vessels to be of the very 
best description and to pass a thorough inspection 
and examination of the Admiralty.” From that 
day until now the connexion between the Cunard 
Company and the Admiralty has been closely main- 


tained. 
A. F. R. 


Morro FoR THE ARMS OF THE CHELSEA 
Boroucu CounciL.-—In a paragraph in the 
Daily Telegraph of Saturday, 14 February. 
it was stated that the Chelsea Borough 
Council has adopted as its motto the words 
Dominus frustra” — officially trans- 
lated, “‘ Unless God be with us all will be in 
vain "—and these are to be added to the 
municipal coat of arms. “Nine members 
favoured the English motto ‘The Lord up- 
holdeth,’ but the dead language won the dav 
by a large majority.” I regret that IT cannot 
give the names of the proposer and seconder, 
&c., but the matter was not mentioned in the 


report of the meeting which appeared in 
the Westminster and Pimlico News. As this 
is likely to be a subject upon which inquiry 
may be made, it would be well for it to be 
noted in ‘N. & Q.’ 
W. E. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, S.W. 


Srmpson’s IN THE StRaAND.—The closing of 
the doors of this well-known restaurant at 
midnight on 14 February seems worthy of 
mention in the pages of ‘N. & Q. Since 
John Simpson opened it in 1848 as a “ Grand 
Restauratum for those who like good living, 
choice wines, and fine cigars, blended with eco- 
nomy,” it had been for many years a favourite 
resort for authors, journalists, lawyers, and 
artists. The names of well-known literary 
men associated with Simpson’s during the 
past fifty years would fill a good-sized volume, 
while its famous waiter Paul had a book filled 
with the cards of visitors from the four 
corners of the globe. The comfortable old- 
fashioned tavern will soon be a thing of the 
past, but many an old Londoner will look 
back with regret to the “passing of Simp- 
son’s.” Freperick T. HIBGAME. 

[It was also famous as a resort of chess-players. 


‘*ToTTENHAM IS TURN’D FreENcH.”—In the 
|‘ Brief Description of the Town of Tottenham 
| High Cross in Middlesex’ (1631), by the Rev. 

Wilhelm Bedwell (then vicar of the parish, 

and one of the translators of King James's 
| Bible), the learned author, after stating 
that all the “memorable things” appertain- 
ing to Tottenham “do sort themselves by ter- 
narys or threes,” proceeds shortly after as 
follows :— 

“The third ternary are three proverbs, commonly 
by the neighbours used and spoken of Tottenham. 
The first of these is. ‘ Tottenham is turn’d French’ : 
the reason of the Proverb I doe not understand, 
except it arose upon occasion of many French. which 
herein former times had their abode or dwelling. 
But that you may see first that I doe not abuse you, 
and secondly in what sense it hath bene used, heare 
M. John Heywood, of whom I had it; his words 
are these :— 

The blacke Oxe had not trode, or his or her foote, 

But ere his branch of blisse could reach any roote ; 

The flowers so faded, that in fifteen weekes, 

A man might espye the change in his cheekes, 

Both of this poore wretch, and his wife this poore 
wench, 

Their faces told toyes, that Tottenham was turn’d 
French 

And all their light laughing, turn’d and translated 

Into sad sighing, all mirth was abated. 

| Thus farre hee: the Booke was printed by Thomas 

| Bartlet in the Year of our Lord M: D: xivt.” 

There are, however, certain documents re 
| Gunpowder Plot in the Public Record Office, 
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evidently unknown to Mr. Bedwell, though 
in existence when he wrote, which disclose a 
somewhat different signification of the pro- 
verb from that suggested in the above quo- 
tation. In one such document, being a 
declaration by Lady Tasburgh. dated 18 Nov., 
1605, it is stated that a Mrs. Elizabeth Vaux 
—a relative of a Romish priest who was 
visited at Tottenham by the notorious Robert 
Catesby and others—wrote a letter to Lady 
Wenman, bidding her to be of good comfort, 


for there should soon be toleration for religion. 


The letter in question likewise contained the | 


following significant injunction: “ Fast and 
pray that that may come to pass which wee 
purpose, which yf it doe, wee shall see ‘ Tot- 
nam turned French.’” Under the cireum- 
stances, this evidently implied that, in the 
event of the Plot proving successful, Roman 


Catholicism would be as much in the ascend- 


ant in England as it was in France. 
J. Bast Breen. 
28, Eade Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


Letrer or Lorp Byron. — In correcting 
the catalogue of the books of my library 
I found slightly pasted upon a fly-leaf of 
a copy of Byron’s poems an autograph 
letter. In the latter part of the letter are 
many erasures and alterations. The title 
of the book, 8vo, is **The Works of Lord 
Byron, including the suppressed Poems, com- 
plete in one volume. 
A. & W. Galignani, No. 18, Rue Vivienne, 
1828.” I suppose this book to have been 
purchased in Paris by my father, who was a 
great admirer of Byron’s works. 

W. Cirnton Baker. 

Bayfordbury, Herts. 

(The letter to which you refer, relating to the 


authorship of a work called *The Vampire,’ was | 


printed at 8 S. ix. 86. At p. 132 of the same 
volume Mr. Jonny Murray stated that the fae- 
simile letter had ‘‘ taken in several persons,” and 
that copies had been offered for sale as Byron 
autographs. ] 


“Parvaniity.”"—In his ‘Sketch of Prof. 
Wilson,’ contributed in 1829 or 1830 to the 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette, De Quincey 
alludes to *‘ the meanness and parvanimity of 
Bonaparte.” To this he appends a charac- 
teristic note, explaining that he has just 
invented the word and advancing reasons to 
justify the proceeding. He says :— 


“T coin this word parranimity as an adequate 
antithesis to magnanimity ; for the word pusi//ani- 
mity has received from usage such a contined deter- 
mination to one single idea, viz., the defect of 
spirit and courage, that it is wholly untitted to be | 
the antipode to the complex idea of magnanimity.’ 


This is a reasonable and explicit statement, 


Paris, published by | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


and the word deserves consideration, if not 
recognition. In his ‘ Modern English,’ p. 33, 
the late Mr. Fitzedward Hall gives it a con- 
crete application, and in his own impassioned 
style sweeps aside certain hapless victims as 
“narvanimities of the true insular stamp.” 
his is an interesting development within 
half a century. For the statement of De 
Quincey’s invention see ‘The Uncollected 
Writings of De Quincey,’ i. 260, ed. Hogg 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1890). 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Memoria to “ 
late Rev. Dr. Alexander Stewart, who for the 
long period of over forty years contributed, 
as related in ‘N. & Q.’ of 6 December, 1902, a 
fortnightly letter, under the above heading, 
to the Jnverness Courier, won a sufficient 
reputation by the character of his literary 
work to justify the inclusion in ‘N. & Q.’ of 
the following. A memorial to the late Dr. 
Stewart, consisting of a Celtic granite cross, 
the shaft of the cross bearing elaborate Celtic 
interlacings, has just been completed. The 
die bears the inscription :— 

‘‘In memory of Rev. Alexander Stewart, LL.D., 

F.S.A.Scot. For tifty years minister of Ballachu- 
lish and Ardgour. Died 17th January, 1901, in the 
72nd year of his age. Scholar, naturalist, seanna- 
chie, bard. Distinguished for the variety and 
charm of his writings; dear to all who knew him, 
and most dear to those who knew him best.” 
This inseription is followed by an appro- 
priate verse from the Gaelic Scriptures 
(1 Kings iv. 33), and the intimation that the 
cross is being erected by his friends under 
the auspices of the Stewart Society. The 
memorial is to be placed on a knoll by the 
roadside at Onich, not far from the manse 
which Dr. Stewart occupied for half a century. 
Overlooking the sea as it does, it will form 
an important landmark for future genera- 
tions. JouN GRIGOR. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Sutron VALeNce — In Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxxix., the late Thomas Wright 
published a Sutton Valence time-table, 1540, 
a most interesting relic of Tudor school 
life. Now the Sutton Valence people tell me 
the schvol (their school) was founded in 1576, 
and they “have no knowledge of a former 
school.” Can you throw any light on this, of 
which [ send you an “incorrect” copy? 
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Where did Mr. Wright get his time-table, the 
original of which has, | have been informed, 
been lost? To what school doves it refer? I 
shall be very grateful if you can help me. 
ArtTuur BURRELL. 


Qvotations.—I want to trace the fol- 

“Le roi est mort; vive le roi.” This 
is ~ He. by Lamb as Chateaubriand’s. Was it 
not used as a formula by some of the earlier 
French kings? It is not in the ordinary 
dictionaries of quotations. 

“In tam oceupato seculo fabulas vul- 
gares nequitia non invenit.” This is quoted 
by Lamb from Fuller, and looks like late 
Latin. HIPPOCLIDES. 


‘Vicar or Wakerrecp. — The following 
obituary notice — in the Universal 
Magarin of January, 1766, p. 53 :— 

“Lately. Rev. Mr. Mattinson, curate of Patter- 
dale, Westmoreland, for sixty years. The first 
infant he christened was afterwards his wife, by 
whom he had one son and three daughters, all 
whom he married in his own church. His stipend 
was forty years 12/., and for the last twenty not 20/. 
per ann. Yet he died at the age of eighty-three, 
worth 1,000/. sterling, 800/. of which was saved out 
of his stipend. 
As Goldsmith wrote his immortal * Vicar of 
Wakefield’ in that year, may he not have | 
received the first impetus to its composition 
by reading this - ment ! 

BRUSHFIELD, M.D. 


‘*So MANY Gops,” &c.—I shall be much 
obliged if any one can tell me the author of 
the following lines :— 

So many gods, so many creeds, _ 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs. 
MARIANNE GALTON. 


Keats: “Storn.” — Keats’s Endymion,’ 
book i., 84 lines from end of book, reads :— 
Pleasure is oft a visitant ; but pain 
Clings cruelly to us, like the gnaw ing sloth 
On the deer’s tender haunches ; late -and loth 
Tis scared away by slow returning pleasure. 
Can you tell me what animal is meant by 
the sloth? I can find no animal in Wood's 
* Natural History’ likely to fit. 
W. CONNAL. 
[There is a large family of sloths (Choleepus and 
Bradypus), but we think that they are all arboreal 
in habit and vegetable feeders. | 


Portrait oF Dante.— What is a Cavaliere | 
Gaudente! Prof. A.Chiappelli, a distinguished | 


Italian art-critic, professes to have discovered 
a portrait of Dante among the figures in the | 


fresco of the Paradiso, by Orcagna, on the 
walls of the Strozzi Chapel in the church 
of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, and 
published an article on the subject in the 
Marzocco, a Florentine periodical, on 28 De- 
cember last. 

Signor Guido Carocci avows himself un- 
convinced by Prof. Chiappelli’s arguments, 
and is of opinion that if there is a portrait 
of Dante among the figures in Orcagna’s ae 
fresco, it is that pointed out by Jacques Sic 
Mesnil, and that the pretended portrait of 
Dante is that of a Cavaliere Gaudente, as may 
be seen by the colour of the dress and the 
cross upon the breast. What is a Cavaliere 
Gaudente Joun HEBs. 

[An Italian lady was sup posed to have four more 
or less amorous atte marito, il ferito, il 
| servente, il gaudente.” We kuow nothing concern- ae 
ing the dress of these various cavaliers.] 


“Nor WORLDs ON WoRLDs,” &c.—Can any 
reader furnish the name of the author of the 


following lines !— 


Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove that God is here ; 
The daisy, fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of His love in lines as clear. 
A. 
[The lines, which you slightly misquote, are as 
| follows :— 
Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 
The daisy, fresh from nature’s sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 


For who but He who arch’'d the skies, 
And pours the dayspring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could raise the daisy’s purple bud, 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fring ged border nicely spin, 
And cut the gold-embosséd gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within, 
And fling it, unrestrain’d and free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where er he walks, may see 
In every step the stamp of God? 
They are by Dr. John Mason Good, F.R.S., 1764- 
1827 translator of Lucretius, &c., for whom see 
‘D.N.B.,° xxii. 110. We tind the poem quoted in 
‘The Naturalist’s P’ re al C ompanton, by the Rev. 
Edward Wilson, M.A., F.L.S., Leeds, 1846. As the 
work is difficult of access, and we know not where 
else the lines may be found, we quote the poem, 
with which since youth we have been familiar.) 


VotTarre: “L’ANATOMIE VIVANTE.” — Can 
any reader refer me to a passage in which 
Voltaire is called by himself or a —- 
rary Vanatome vivante ? DS 


Heww-in-Harness. — Mr. Harper tells his 
readers in ‘ The Cambridge, Ely, and King’s 
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Lynn Road’ that John Walton, who in the 
latter days of the old coaches drove between 
Broxbourne railway station and Cambridge, 
used to exclaim when he beheld the train 
moving towards him, “ Here comes old Hell 
in-Harness” (p. 31). How had Walton ac 
quired this phrase? Was it traditional, or 
had he come by it some way or other in an 
indirect manner from Sir Walter Scott, who 
alludes in ‘The Antiquary’ to one of Sir 
Arthur Wardour’s ancestors, who bore that 
pleasing name !— 

“*There,’ said the Antiquary to Sir Arthur, ‘ we 
won't dispute but there you see the gratitude of 
the poor people naturally turns to the civil virtues 
of family. You don’t hear them talk of Red 
hand or Hell-in-Harness” (chap. xliii. ). 

We have good reason for believing that Scott 
did not invent the name of * Dryasdust,” 
which has now become a ry word in our 
language (8 S. xii. 286; 9" S. ii. 325). It is 
not improbable, therefore, that ~ had picked 
up ‘* Hell-in-Harness” either from tradition 
or in the course of his very wide reading. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Horne or Hearne.—This name has been 
supposed to be derived from various words, 
such as heron, a nickname after the bird of 
that name, or the Celtic aern, a villager or 
aboriginal inhabitant, or to be a modification 
of the Welsh Owen. It seems, however, 
to be European, and appears in the Ernes, 
Hearns, and Hearnes of North Lreland, 
the Hearns of Essex and Oxfordshire, the 
Hirns or Hernes from the town of that name | 
in Westphalia, and the Herns of France and 
Italy. here are also similar names both 
Celtic and Teutonic, such as Heron, Tara 
haern or Treherne, and Aherne Is the true | 
origin of the name known, or have the some- 
what similar names different origins ? 


T. Roe. 


Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 


Copper Token.—I enclose a rubbing of a 
copper coin or token. On one side is a picture | 
of Norwich Barracks, with the date “ 1793.’ 
On the reverse are the words, “ Pro Rege et 
Patria,” a figure of a dragoon, and the words 
“Queen's Bays”; while round the edge of 
the coin are the words * Payable at John 
Rooks, Norwich.” Could you give me any 
idea of the use and present value of the coin? 

BrRaMLey. 


Auction By INcH or Canbie.— This curious 
custom (once common enough, but now nearly 
extinct) still lingers on at Broadway, Dorset, 
and was observed there last New Year's Day. 
A meadow, the property of the town, was 
rented by auction, the bidding continuing 


as long as a candle an inch long was burning. 
During the last few seconds the greatest 
excitement prevailed, and the last bid was 
accepted simultaneously with the extinction 
of the candle. Can any reader of ‘N. & 
tell me of other dlaces where this ancient 
custom still prevails 

sperIcK T. HIBGaMeE. 

[See 8 S. ii. 363; v. 106; ix. 404.) 


‘A New Tare or an Otp Tus, &c.—I 
shall be very glad if some reader can oblige 
me with a full collation of this pamphlet, 
giving also the author’s name, if known, and 
the date. I believe that there was a copy 
sold at Sotheby’s last year with some other 
pamphlets, but I cannot trace it. 

F. M. H. K. 


“THOU UNRELENTING Past.”—Can you 
kindly oblige me by saying where the follow- 
ing lines are from ?7— 

Thou unrelenting Past! ; 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain ; 
And fetters sure and fast 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 

Thou hast my better years ; ’ 
Thou hast my earlier friends; the good, the kind — 
Yielded to thee with tears— j 

The venerable form, the exalted mind. 


J. P. Carr. 


Tue Wire.—Near Ballater, Aberdeen- 
shire, there is a hollow called the How o’ the 

Caillech (Old Wife »). Itis said that this Old 
W ife, for spinning on Sunday, was condemned 
to spin for ever behind the rocks in the bed 
of the stream. Any one listening can still 
hear what is said to be the “birr” of her 
wheel. From the reference to Sunday this 
must be a modern myth; but can any one 
say whether an Old Wife i is a figure in old 
Celtic mythology; or is this a solitary in- 
stance ? 2 


Zopiac.—Can any of your readers tell me 
the origin of the zodiac, what is its purpose, 
and the meaning of the curious figures in 
\it? Any information on this will oblige, or 
a reference to any book which will explain 
it. WELLs. 

The Martyrs, Crawley. 

[Many books and articles on the zodiac are 
referred to at 8° S. xii. 103; 9 S. i. 103, 202; ii. 62, 
82, 303; iii. 24, 402, 463; iv. 124, 202; v. 42, 331; 


“Uwram.”—The dictionaries hitherto pub- 
lished do not seem to have loaded themselves 
with all the possible words beginning with 
un. Words which the newspapers contain 
to-day may appear in a book next week. 
Will the ‘ H.E.D.’ extend its room for wnram? 
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This verb occurs on p.3 of the Daily Mail 


for 15 January, in this sentence: “ sJecause | 


he had thoughtlessly endeavoured to unram 

a blasting charge that had missed fire, a 

labourer was fined yesterday at Kettering.” 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


‘“*GRANDMOTHERLY GOVERNMENT.” — Who 
was the first to introduce this term into our 
every-day political speech ? POLITICIAN. 

a {Did not Sir William Harcourt first use the term 
‘grandmotherly legislation” when he was Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, below the gangway ?] 


CoacuMay’s Epirarnu.—I have lately seen 
a curious epitaph to a stage-coachman at 
Haddiscoe, near Yarmouth, beginning :— 

Here lies Will Salter, honest man; 
Deny it, Envy, if you can. 

There must be many more epitaphs to the 
old mail and stage coachmen throughout the 
country. Can any of your readers furnish 
me with other examples ? F. J. Evans. 


Joun HENDERSON was admitted to West- 
minster School on 4 July, 1770. I should be 
glad to obtain any information concerning 
his parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


Posts Earty Trmes.—In the historical 
summary in the First Report of the Post- 
master-General (1855) it is stated that the 
words “ haste, post haste,” occur on the backs 
of private letters at the close of the fifteenth 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and it is therefore inferred that the post was 
not at that time restricted to Government 
letters. There is a similar statement at the 
beginning of the article on the Post Office in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth edition. 
It seems very doubtful whether these state- 
ments are accurate, and I shall be glad of any 
information as to the transmission of private 
letters by post during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. J. A. J. Houspen. 

Canonbury, N. 

CANUTE AND THE TipE.— Who is the 
original authority for Canute forbidding the 
tide to rise ; and further, what writer first 
connected the story with Gainsborough and 
the high tidal wave, or eagre, on the Trent ? 
Will some correspondent of *N. & Q.’ also 
inform me in what public building in Copen- 
hagen there is a painting which represents 
Canute at the Lincolnshire town issuing his 
orders to the water ? G. W. 


Tue Iste or Axnotme.—In Mr. Prothero’s 
‘Simon de Montfort’ (p. 351) Thomas Wykes 
is referred to as an authority for the state- 
ment that Simon de Montfort the younger 


| was besieged in the Isle of Axholme by 
Prince Edward in the year 1265. As this 
| incident does not appear to be mentioned by 
any of our local historians, I shall be glad if 
some one will kindly transcribe for me, unless 
it is too long, the passage in which the story 
of the siege is narrated, or give me any other 
information about it. I know what Tout 
says (‘Edward H. J 


KEEMORE SHELLS.—Among articles adver- 
tised for sale at the India House in 1816 
(Asiatic Journal, ii. 539) I find “ Keemors 
shells” These are, I suppose, the same as 
“Kemo_ shells,” which Milburn, ‘Oriental 
Commerce.’ 1813, ii. 312, describes as 
* shells of a very large species of cockle, common on 
the shores of many of the Eastern islands, and 
sometimes upwards of 3 feet in diameter, and 
weighing from 2 to 4 ewt. per pair. They are 
occasionally brought home for curiosities, and are 
much esteemed. They should be chosen of the 
largest size, the internal part perfectly white, and 
free from cracks and decay.” 

Is there still any trade in these shells ; what 

are they called ; and what is the meaning or 

origin of ** Keemore or “ Kemo” ? 
EMERITUS. 


Beplies. 


OLD CONDUITS OF LONDON. 
(9% S. x. 421 ; xi. 73, 112). 

Ir would require a volume to deal with 
all the points of interest raised in the 
communications of Mr. W. L. Rurron, Mr. 
J. Hotpen MacMienaet, and Mr. Joun T. 
Pace. The system of conveying water in 
wooden pipes was brought into common use 
after the New River works were opened, and 
it seems to have lasted till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The instances lately 
given in ‘N. & Q.,’ which record the dis- 
covery of these wooden pipes, are confined to 
the West-End of London, but the pee were 
equally common in the East. While the 
excavations connected with the Whitechapel 
to Bow Railway were being carried out a few 
years ago, several hollowed trunks of trees 
were found which were exactly similar in 
| character to those which have from time to 
time been brought to light in Bond Street 
and its neighbourhood. 

The latter pipes had no connexion with 
the system under which Gilbert de Sanford 
| introduced water into the City of London, 
|nor with the later arrangements by which 
the Abbot of Westminster conveyed water 
|to the Abbey and its surroundings. The 
round conduit house which Mr. Rurron has 
| described may perhaps be identical with the 
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“Round Head Conduit,” but the latter 
building, which is said to have been situated 
in the eastern corner of “ Ox Close,” belonged 
to the Westminster system. This is evident 
from the entry in the Patent Rolls, dated 
1 March, 1439, 18 Hen. VI., in which the 
Abbot of Westminster gives a head of water, 
“in quodam clauso vocato Oxlese infra Terram 
et Procinctum Manerii nostri de Padyngton.” 
We see here the name of a meadow surviving 
through three centuries. According to 
Rowley and Dance’s plan, which is cited by 
Mr. Rutton, the conduit was divided into 
two branches at the spot where we now find 
Stanhope Place, Connaught Square. One of 
these branches was carried through Hyde 
Park, and a surviving witness of it still exists 
in the little round conduit house which is 
situated just within the palings of the park 
where the buildings of Knightsbridge begin. 
The other branch pursued the course indi- 
cated by Mr. Rurtron. 

The pipes which have recently been dis- 
covered in New Bond Street belonged to a 
third system, which was under the control 
of the City of London. In a little pamphlet 
in my possession, entitled ‘An Examination 
of the Conduct of Several Comptrollers of the 
City of London, in Relation to the City’s 
Estate, call'd Conduit-Mead, now New Bond- 
Street, &c.,’ 1743, it is stated the City was 
seized of this estate in fee, “which they hold 
by a Possession from Time out of Mind.” I 
cannot speak positively, but I have a strong 
impression that the City’s holding in this 

uarter dates from the grant made | 5 Alicia 

e Chabham on 20 February, 1353/4, 28 Ed- 
ward [IL of which a copy will be found in 
Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ xi. 29. This lady, who had 
formerly been the wife of William deChabham, 
“de Villa de Tyborne,” gave to Adam Fraun- 
ceys, Mayor of London, her land “ atte Chirch- 
ende in Villa deTyborneinter Terram Magistri 
Hospitalis Sancti Egidii ex parte occidentali 
et Viam Regiam ex parte Orientali.” I[ can 
find no grant to the City of London which 
seems to suit the geographical conditions of 
the case more closely than this. From the 


time of Henry VIII, however, the chief | 


source of supply appears to have lain in 
Marylebone Park. he connexion of the 
Mayor and Corporation of London with the 
Banqueting House at the north of Stratford 


Place, with the Conduit Mead, and with the 


cognate system of water-supply dates, there- 
fore, from the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The “Front of a City Conduit from 
the Corner of South Moulton Street,” which 
is described by Mr. Rutton, was discovered 
at the end of 1858, during an excavation that 
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was made in front of a public-house at the 
east corner of the street, at the depth of 
about six feet below the pavement. There is 
an engraving of it in the 7'ransactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 
i. 329. At the time the accompanying descrip- 
tion was written the boss was in the Mary- 
lebone stoneyard, in Richmond Street, Maida 
Hill, and, considering the wanton manner in 
which such relics were often destroyed forty 
or fifty years ago, it is satisfactory to know 
that it has found a permanent resting-place 
in the building which possesses the best 
claim to preserve it. 

I feel some doubt whether the dirty stream 
of water which is stated by Mr. MacMIcHAEL 
to have been found under a house in Conduit 
Street in 1877 belonged to the City’s water 
system. I think it more probable that it was 
some tributary of the Tyker, like the brook 
which is mentioned in ‘Old and New London,’ 
v. 184 :— 

** Apropos of the ancient streams in this locality, 
it may be added that it is said there was in the 
olden days very good fishing in the trout stream 
which ran from Notting Hill Manor towards Hay 
Hill, Berkeley Square, taking its course through 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, which was built 
on the high banks of the said stream, where it ceased 
to blend with the Tye.” 

Mr. Walford gives no authority for this 
statement, and though we all know that 
General Oglethorpe, who died in 1785, shot 
woodcock in the meadows on which Conduit 
Street now stands, the pursuit of the wily 
trout in Brook Street involves a somewhat 
longer stretch of the imagination. The old 
name of the locality—Brookfield—as well as 
the designation of the street, would, however, 
seem to presuppose a natural stream rather 
than an artificial conduit. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Towards the end of 1899 or beginning of 
1900 I saw wooden pipes, similar to those 
described by your correspondents, unearthed 
in James Street (or possibly Panton Street) 
and Whitcomb Street. I mention this because 
it may help to trace the precise line the con- 
duits took. W. R. B. Prrpgaux. 


It may be well for ‘N. & Q. to place on 
record the existence of a scarce—if not rare— 
pamphlet entitled :— 

* An | examination | of the | conduct | of several 
| comptrollers | of the | City of London, | In rela- 
tion to the City’s Estate call’d | Conduit-Mead | now 
| New Bond-Street, &c. | Wherein the | Reasoning 
of those Officers to induce the City to | let new 
Leases thereof now, being upwards of | twenty 
Yeares before the Expiration of the present | Lease, 
is refuted, and the true Design of the | whole dis- 
closed. | By a Person acquainted with the Estate 
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and Proceedings. | London | Printed in the Year 
MDCCXLIII.” 46 pages. 

Some years ago a copy was in the Guildhall 
Library and probably is still there, but no 
copy was then in the British Museum. The 


Conduit Mead contained 27 acres. Fancy 
27 acres of houses in New Bond Street and 
neighbourhood ! 


Krerr, Krev, Krew (9 S. xi. 8, 31, 176).— 
Your correspondents all suggest that the 
final wis German. This, no doubt, historie- 
ally speaking, is true. But I may point 
out that Prince Gortschakoff and several! 
other Russians always preferred to use the w 
termination, and did so in their own signa- 
tures when writing in French or to English- 
men. Tourgenieff, although he preferred to 
sign with the #, is now nearly always 

lt in French with the final w. I repeat 
that there is no “ usage” yet established. 

D. 


Tue ANTIQUITY OF BusINEssEs (9 S. xi. 


165).—The note enters on an_ interesting | 


inquiry, which might with advantage be 
pursued. One of the old shops of London, 
though in a new part of the town, is that 
of Yapp, the bootmaker, in Sloane Street, 
founded in one of the two houses still occu 
ps by the firm when Sloane Street was 
vegun and before the greater portion of it 
was built. There is a butcher at Chertsey 
who claims to have been “established” in 
the reign of Henry VIL, but the name has 
changed at least once, possibly much oftener, 
and, “the building being new, it is not easy 
to see exactly what is meant. Of course, 
many businesses can be found which, having 
been established in Tudor times, have been 


carried on in the same towns, with sale from | 


time to time, but as the same _ business. 
There was not long ago a medical man at 
Coleshill who represented a family of medical 
men established in that town from father to 
son since the Restoration at least. 


Tue German Reprint or Leigarraca’s 
Books (9 8. xi. 64, 112).—I ought to state 
that the misprint in the margin of St. Matt. 
xix. 28 had been already confessed by the 
editors of the German reprint of Leigarraga’s 
‘Testamentu Berria’ in the list of * Druck- 
fehler im Neudruck” which they published 
on pp. exviii and cxix of their introduction. 
It appears that they intentionally changed 
J into J as the initial of all parts of the 
words Jainco (God) and Jaun (Lord) wherever 
they appear in italic in the first edition. But 
in that, as in many other books, the two 
forms of that initial, generally pronounced - 


Y, are to be found. Leicarraga—who tells us 
in one of his prefaces (that addressed to 
“The Basks,” //euscalduney) that he and his 
collaborators did not aim at using the lan- 
guage of any given locality, but a general 
eclectic to have deliberately 
placed the J and the J before his readers as 
having equal claims to be the initial of these 
words. We find, for instance. fol. 291, v. 2, 
Jaun, and v. 4, Jaunean; and fol. 396 verso, 
v. 6, Jaincoa, but just below, fol. 397, v. 8, 
laincoa. 

Caudén was mentioned by me because it is 
merely a dialectal variant, and not, as would 
appear to the uninitiated reader who should 
look at p. xli, a misprint of gaydn. 

It is necessary to add several more places 
where the original differs from the reprint. 

Fol. 291 verso, v. 16, the original has 
‘** Estebenenfamilia-ere”; the reprint has 
rectified it thus, “Estebenen familia-ere.” 
Fol. 305, v. 16, the original has * iharduqui 
gale”; the reprint has rectified it thus, 
|“ iharduquigale.” 

Other instances of improving are fol. 316 
verso, where 33 and 34 as the numbers of 
two verses have been rectified as 23 and 24; 
fol. 320, v. 8, the original has “ etanahiago,” 
and the reprint corrects it thus, ‘eta nahiago” : 
fol. 372 verso, v. 23, the original has “ guti- 
batezvsat”; the reprint rectifies it thus, 
‘gutibatez vsat.” Deterioration occurs fol. 327 
| verso, v. 21, original rightly “ baita” a 

indeed), reprint “baina” (=4ut); fol. 
verso, v. 18, original rightly “ duan,” aie 
“duin,” with an accent added above the 
diacritical points. 

This reprint of Leigarraga deserves to 
attract more students than it does. 
E. S. Dopeson. 


Oxford. 

Greek AND Russian VEst- 
MENTs (9'" S. x. 28, 318, 392, 451).—In ‘ Hand- 
book to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome,’ 
part iv. p. 337, L find :— 

“Up to the time of Benedict XIIL, the Popes 
wore both black and purple vestments: but, since 
that time, red has been the colour for papal mourn- 
ing. Red is therefore worn in the penitential 
seasons: and the Pope is buried in the same colour. 
The liturgical colours in which the Pope is seen 
are always white or red, the stole only being some- 
times purple.” 

a“ italics are mine. 

. Andrews, N.B 


Grorce ANGUS, 


Tue First Eprrions oF ‘ PaRaptsE Lost’ 
(9 S. xi. 107). — Much correspondence has 
already appe ared i in ‘N. & Q.’ on this subject. 
At 5 8S. xi. 19 it is stated that the first 
edition was issued with “eight different title- 
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pages.” At p. 50 there will be found a com- 
munication from Mr. Ossporne ALpIs, 2, 
Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, who pos- 
sessed the first and sixth editions. Another 
contributor (see 2™ 3S. v. 82) describes the 
difference in six of the titles. Further de- 
tails of the pages in question will be found 
at pp. 322, 400, and at 2° 5S. vi. 72; x. 155. 
Possibly these references will be of assist- 
ance to Mr. Wricur. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ CYCLEALITIEs ” (9° xi. 109).—This word 
has figured for some years in the advertise- 
ments. in the cycling papers, of a certain 
manufacturer of cycle accessories. That 
particular trade (cycle manufacture) is re- 
sponsible for many uncouth novelties in the 
English language. What sport has not its 
own mysterious and uncanny dialect —and 
slang ? Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


I received some months since a little hand- 
book and price-list of “cyclealities” from a 
Birmingham firm, whose advertisement I see 
in the C.7.C. Gazette. I fancy the term is of 
their coinage, and I had hoped that, at any 
rate, they alone would use it. » C. B. 


Horspur’s (9* S. xi. 50).—Prof. James 
Tait, in his account of Sir Henry Percy in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ says as follows :— 

* His body, over which the king is said to have 
shed tears, was delivered to his kinsman, Thomas 
Neville, Lord Furnival, who buried it in his family 
chapel at Whitchurch, sixteen miles north of the 
battlefield. But a day or two later, in order to 
pogoens any rumours that he was still alive, the 
»ody was brought back to Shrewsbury, rubbed in 
salt, and placed erect between two milestones by 
the side of the pillory in the open street (Wylie, 
i. 364; of. ‘Chronique de la Traison,’ p. 285). After 
a few days’ exposure the head was cut off, and sent 
to be fixed on one of the gates of York ; the quarters 
were hung above the gates of London, Bristol, New- 
castle, and Chester.” 

A. R. Baytey. 

The same question appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
exactly thirty-five years ago (4 S. i. 76) 
together with a note from the Editor, but 
still remains unanswered. 

EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Wrrea,” a Kinp or Lamp S. x. 483). 
—A “kitty-witch ” is a female spectre, and 
although it is not given in the ‘E.D.D.’ asa 
feminine form of “ will-o’-the-wisp,” I feel 
sure I have either seen or heard it so applied. 
“ Witch” alone is a small candle to make up 
the weight of a pound (Halliwell’s ‘ Dict. of 
Archaic and Provincial Words’). Another 


pre name for the “Jack-a- lantern” 
‘is, in Northamptonshire, “Jenny bun- 
tail”—/.e, “burnt-tail,” while a glowworm 
is a “Jenny-wisp.” Irish names for the 
“wandering fire” are “walking fire” and 
“the fair maid of Ireland,” and it is a 
curious fact, alluded to by Miss Peacock, that 
the night-light arrangement made of a tin 
cup, which was formerly in vogue, should be 
called a “Peggie” as well as a“ witch,” for 
Peg -o’- lantern was another distinctive 
feminine name for the “friar’s lantern,” 
which in Scotland is called a “spunkie,” 
from “spunk”=a match, taper, small fire, 
&e. “ Mab-led” (pronounces mob - led) sig- 
nified, in Warwickshire, one led astray by a 
will-o’-the. wisp. “This is that very Mab,” 
| &c. (Mercutio in ‘Romeo and Juliet’). Other 
names for the “ignis fatuus,” masculine 
and neuter, are, in Wiltshire, “ Kit-of-the- 
canstick,” the “devil's lontun ” (Shropshire), 
“Jemmy Burty” (in Cambridgeshire), 
‘Hobby lantern” or “ Hob-wi’-the-lantern ” 
(Suffolk), “ Jack-of-the-Wad” (Halliwell), 

willerby-wisp” as well as “ will -o’- the- 
wisp ” (N.-W. Lincolnshire); “ elf-fire,” pas- 
sim, when anciently associated with the fairies ; 
in Scotland an “elf-candle”; in Wales 
“corpse candle,” or “canwyll corpt,” “fetch- 
light,” or “dead man’s candle”; also ‘* Tan- 
we” or “ Tan-wed” (Brand’s ‘Pop. Antiq.’), 
and “ torch-candle” ; and one of the earliest 
allusions to it, as the “ fire of destiny,” occurs 
in Richard Johnson's ‘Seven Champions of 
| Christendom,’ 1595. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAekL. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 


[ well remember lamps, or rather lights of 
this kind, when I was a child in Derbyshire. 
They were called “ wick-lamps” by some, but 
the general name for them was ‘** poor light.” 
Those I remember were made of Day & 
Martin’s glazed earthenware blacking-pots, 
and the poor light was made by putting a 
piece of doubled rag into the pot, about 
three-quarters of an inch projecting above 
the rim, and into the pot the melted tallow 
from the iron candlesticks was run, as well 
as fat from cooking. When the fat was cold 
the lamp was ready for use. When lit it 
gave out a good light, by no means “ poor,” 
though often there was a good deal of splut- 
tering and smoke from it. Candles were 
then dear, and burnt as a rule with a good 
deal of “ guttering,” running into the candle- 
stick dish, and also into the candlestick 
socket. Lt was customary to clean the candle- 
sticks once a week, when they were placed 
on the hob or before the fire. When the 
fat was melted it was run into the “ poor 
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light” pot, and the candlesticks were rubbed 
clean and bright whilst hot. 

Some of the goodies in my village made 
their own candles, and had candle moulds 
made of tin for that purpose. In this mould 
a length of dry rush-pith was put, and the 
melted fat was poured into the mould. Two 
persons were required to do this, one tohold the 
mouid and rush-pith upright, the other pour- 
ing in the melted fat. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Prince or WALEs’s THEATRE S. x 
64, 176; xi. 67).—I pointed out at the second 
of the above references what I[ believe to be a 
mistake in Mr. HrpcGame’s note, where the 
statement occurs that this theatre was in 
1802 *‘ opened as an entertainment theatre 
and club, under the name of the Pickwick 
Society ” There was no such society as the 
“ Pickwick ” in connexion with the building 
It was the Picnic Society, as the following, 
from the ‘ Picture of London’ for 1803, will 
show :— 

“At the Dilletanti [sic] Theatre, in Tottenham 
Street [7.¢., the Old Prince of Wales's Theatre, also 
then known as the Ancient Music Concert-roons], 
last winter a number of amateurs of the Aauf-ton, 
formed a subscription society for the performance, 
by themselves only, and not by any persons paid, of 
small pieces, French and English, concluding with 
a Picnic supper. catches, glees, songs, &c.” 

This seems, by the way, to be one of the 
earliest instances of the use of the word 
**picnic,” namely, in 1803. The ‘Annual 
Register’ of 1802 says that a new kind of 
entertainment had then come into fashion, 
called picnic suppers, where a variety of 
dishes were set down on a list, and whoever 
drew a particular dish (pick and nick it) was 
to furnish it for the use of the company. 
The word, however, is said to occur in 
French books nearly 150 years ago, where 
“faire un repas & pique-nique” was to club 
for a dinner or ig 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 

[Pique-nique is used by Diderot. See Littré.] 


Bishop (9 S. xi. 87). — George 


Fleming was the fifth son of Daniel Fleming, 
of Beckermet and Rydal (knighted 1681), by 
Barbara, eldest daughter of Sir Henry | 
Fletcher, Bart., of Hutton. His eldest | 
brother William was created a baronet 1705, 
with remainder, for want of issue male of his 
body, to the issue male of his father Sir 
Daniel. His three intervening brothers dying | 
without male issue, upon the death of Sir | 
William s.y m. in 1736, the title and estates 
devolved upon George Fleming, who thus 
became the second baronet. 


Born in 1666, he attended school at Hawkes- 
head, and was entered a Commoner of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, July, 1688. His 
original wish was to follow the legal pro- 
fession, but his father, on account of his very 
large family, did not countenance the ex- 
pense. He took his B.A. 1692, M.A. 1694. 
On 26 March, 1695, he was collated by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, a friend of his father’s, 
to the vicarage of Aspatria, and became his 
lordship’s domestic chaplain. In March, 1700, 
he was installed Prebendary; in April, 1705, 
Archdeacon ; in April, 1727, Dean of Carlisle; 
and in January, 1735, he was consecra 
Bishop of that diocese. He had married, 
28 October, 1708, Catherine, daughter and co- 
heir of Robert Jefferson, of Carlisle, and for 
want of surviving male issue was succeeded, 
at his death, 2 July, 1747, in the baronetcy 
and estates by his nephew William, son of 
Michael, sixth son of Sir Daniel Fleming, Kt. 

An article of mine upon the bookplates of 
this family, with explanatory pedigree, ap- 
peared in the issue of the Hx-Libris Journal 
for December, 1902. 

Grorce C. PEACHEY. 

Cot. Granam will probably find the in- 
formation he requires in the article on Sir 
George Fleming in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xix. p. 276, and the references therein to 
the Wotton MSS. in the British Museum. 

G. F. R. B. 


Mitton’s ‘HyMN ON THE MORNING OF 
Curist’s Nativity ’ (9 S. xi. 88).—The draft 
of this ode unfortunately is not with the 
manuscript of the minor poems preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The author began to compose it Christmas 
Day, 1629 (Milton’s ascription in conjune- 
tion with Latin Elegies, vi. 79-90). It was 
not, however, printed till the 1645 edition of 
“Poems of Mr. John Milton, both English 
and Latin, compos’d at several times. Printed 
by his true Copies.” The lines there are as 
in Beeching’s edition :— 

Nature in aw to him 

Had doff 't her gawdy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize. 

In the second edition, published in 1673, in 
Milton’s lifetime, the punctuation is unaltered, 
but the word ‘‘aw” becomes “awe.” Had 
not the author been blind for twenty years 
at the time, the variation in the spelling, 
without alteration in the punctuation, might 
have suggested that he was satisfied with the 
latter ; but under the circumstance no such 
inference is perhaps justifiable. The original 
punctuation is idiewel in the third edition 
(1695), by Bishop Newton (1752 et seg.), by 
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Warton (1785 and 1791), and by Mitford, 
Keightley,and Browne. I believe Todd (1809) 
was the first to insert a comma after “ him,” 
and this has been followed by Masson. The 
commentators have made no remark on the 
passage, with the exception of Warton, who 
records that ‘‘ the author of the essay on the 
genius and writings of Pope has observed 
that here is an imitation of Petrarch’s third 
sonnet.” C. C. B.’s reading appears to me to 
be correct. Wynne E. Baxter. 

The question here is as to the punctuation 
of the couplet 

Nature in awe to Him 
Had doff’d her gaudy trim. 

“The lines,” it is alleged, “are usually printed 
with a comma after Aim.” As this involves 
the consideration of reprints, it may not be 
amiss to examine versions easy of access. I 
have the ode in a reprint of the ** Aldine 
Poets”; in ‘ Milton’s English Poems,’ 2 vols., 
Clar. Press; in Warne’s “Chandos” edition ; 
in Palgrave's ‘Golden Treasury,’ original and 
revised ; in Henry Morley’s * Library of Eng- 
lish Literature,” vol. ii.; in Mrs. Woods's 
‘Third Poetry Book’; in Mr. Gosse’s ‘ English 
Odes’; and in Palgrave’s ‘ Treasury of Sacred 
Song.’ In the first six the only punctuation 
mark is a comma at the end of the second 
line. Mr. Gosse gives the first line in the 
form “ Nature, in awe to Him,” and in this 
arrangement, curiously enough, he is sup- 
— by Palgrave in the ‘ Treasury of Sacred 
song.’ Tuomas Bayne. 


Earty Jewish ENGRAVERS 8S. xi. 88).— 
Abraham Ezekiel, of Exeter, see ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xviii. p. 107. Henry Moses (1782 ?- 
1870), see * Dict. Kat. Biog.,’ vol. xxxix. p. 179. 

A. R. Baywey. 

Tennyson’s ‘ Lorp or (9 S. xi. 
4,75).—Dr. William Meteyard, having a large 
family, went to Shrewsbury to educate his 
sons. The ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ states that this was in 1818, and 
that his daughter Eliza was born in Lime 
Street, Liverpool, and adds that her father 
moved to Thorpe, near Norwich, in 1829. 

| do not know when he returned to Shrews- 
bary, but my mother remembers him living 
at 47, 48, or 49, Abbey Foregate, before 1836. 
These houses face the east end of the church, 
and are on the old road. The voting list of 
1841 states that he was livinz in Whitehall 
Street, which is quite near. In the Abbey 
Church Register of Burials: “No. 1008. 


Jan. 21, 1842. William Meteyard, White | 


Hall Place, 64.” 
His granddaughter, Mrs. Meredith, thinks 


surgeon. From the inscription on the tomb 
this is very unlikely. She does not know of 
his having lived at Wem. 

In St. Giles'’s Churchyard, about twenty 
yards from the east window, there is a raised 
tombstone with the following inscription :— 

Here rests all that was mortal 
of William Meteyard 
he was surgeon to the Shropshire Regt 
of Militia upwards of forty years 
he was born August 24, 1777, 
and died January 15, 1842, aged 65. 

On the other side is an inscription to the 
memory of his wife Mary, younger daughter 
of Zebedee Beckham, of Great Yarmouth. 
She died at Bicton, near Shrewsbury, 
25 March, 1863, aged seventy-five, and was 
buried in the general cemetery at Shrews- 
bury. She appears to have married in 1805. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Miss Meteyard’s father was surgeon to the 
Shropshire Militia, and resided at Shrews- 
bury. I know this direct from my father, 
who was acquainted with the family. 


E. W. 


There is a notice of Miss Meteyard in the 
*D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxvii. p. 308, where it is 
stated that “Silverpen” was born in Liver- 
pool in 1816, and died in 1879. Lysart. 


Mona (9 8. xi. 48).—The Isle of Man and 
Anglesey are each styled Mona, and the word 
is not uncommonly used as a baptismal name 
for females, especially the children of Manx 
or Anglesey folk who have chosen exile on 
the mainland of Great Britain The word is, 
I believe, a Celtic one for island ; it is also 
Spanish for a female monkey, which may in 
some cases give an added appropriateness to 
its use as a personal name. 

E. Riwpautt 


Mona is an island of Denmark, in the 
Baltic, to the south-west of the island of 
Zealand. Anglesey also, known to the Britons 
as Mén, was called by the Romans Mona. 
Then there is Pomona, the largest of the 
Orkney group. J. Hotpen MacMICHAEL. 


Sortres Evancetica: St. Evcenia (9% 8. 
x. 183).—In the treatise ‘ Instructiones 
Sacerdotum,’ by Cardinal Franciscus Toletus, 
S.J., printed Lugduni, 1678, at p. 230 may 
be found the following annotation under the 
subject ‘De Irregularitate ex Defectu Cor- 
ports,’ lib. i. cap. Lxiii. :— 

Nonnulle sancte mulieres, Dei spiritu 
(ut existimare licet) virilem sexum mentite inter 
viros religiosos laudabiliter vixerunt. Eugenia 
Philippi Augustalis in ASgypto Prefecti_ filia, 
Christi fide suscepta, nuptias Aquilii Consulis, cui 


that he was at one time in the army as a | fuerat desponsata aversata virilem induta vestem, 
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cum eunuchis Proto et Hyacintho discessit, et inter 
monachos aliquamdiu delituit: Romam_ postea, 
cum Claudia matre reversa (anno 204) sub Nicetio 
Urbis Prfecto (anno 262) pro Christo martyr occu- 
buit. 

“ Marine virili habitu, Marinus dicta, monasticum 
institutum, inter viros amplexa est; idem factum 
a 8S. virgine Euphrosina, que inter Monachos 
multorum annorum vitam duxit, et sancto fine 
quievit. 

“*Candelam lib. de Bono statu virginitatis, 
recentiori memoria du sacre virgines, e sancti- 
monialium czenobio viriles indutz vestes ad Capuc- 


| 


| heir). 


cinos perfectionis cupid, convolarunt ; post | 


aliquod tempus Agnete ad sanctimoniales miss 
fuere; Zacharia Boverio teste, tom I. Annalium 
Capuccinorum.” 

Reference is made to Cardinal Baronius in 
*Martyrologia Roman., 18 June, 25 Septem- 
ber, and 26 December ; also to the ‘ Annales 
Metaphrastes.’ Joun EF. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


“KEEP YOUR HAIR ON” (9S. ix. 184, 335 ; | 


x. 33, 156, 279; xi. 92).—Unquestionably frout 
was the word used at Winchester School for 
angry. See Wrench’s ‘ Winchester School 
Word - Book’ (Winchester, Wells). It is 
thought to be a Hampshire dialect word. 
H. A. Srrone. 
University College, Liverpool. 


In a biographical notice of Dr. J. E. Sewell, 
the nonagenarian Head of New College, 
Oxford, the Daily Mail (January 30) 
remarks :— 

“Various derivations obtain for the nickname 
*The Shirt’ which clung to him for some years. 
Some said that it was due to his prim, old-fashioned 
appearance. A more subtle reason ascribed it to 
the fact that he could be very angry when he liked 
—or, in undergraduate slang, *shirty.. The most 
obvious explanation of all—and probably the right 
one—was a reference to a once well-known London 
maker of shirts named Sewell.” 

Francis P. Marcuant. 

Brixton Hill. 


Keats's * La Bette Dame sans Merci’ 
S. x. 507 ; xi. 95).—Mr. E. YARDLEY’s reason- 
ing seems to be defective. Keats probably 
took his motive from mythological sources, 
but it does not follow that the old super- 
stitions had no symbolical basis. It seems to 
me probable that beliefs to the effect that 
meetings with supernatural (or rather extra- 
natural) beings caused fatal sickness may 
have sprung from attempts to account for 
visitations that remained inexplicable until 
the microscope and the test-tube came to the 
aid of human perception. 

E. Rimpautt Drepry. 

MacNair Famity (9™ S. xi. 88).—Various 
theories exist as to the origin of this. Mac- 


Bain’s ‘ Etymological Gaelic Dictionary’ says 


Jaber). The 


the Gairloch branch should be called Mac 
lain Uidhir (son of dun John), whereas the 
Perthshire sept is Mac-an-Oighre (son of the 
Oighre is probably actually derived 
from the English word “heir.” Prof. Mac- 
Kinnon believes the name to be a translation 
of the widely diffused English surname Smith, 
in Gaelic Mac-an-Fhuibhir (compare Latin 
Irish MacNairs regard it as 
derived from Mac Inneirghe. 
James Pratt, Jun. 


Arms WANTED (9 S. xi. 8, 117).—I believe 
the descendants of Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart., 
were legitimated by Act of Parliament. If 


so, perhaps they were thereby relieved from 


| for discussion. 


| rubber - solution, 


the obligation to difference with a bend 
sinister. Here is another nice heraldic point 
Joun Hogsson MATTHEWs. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Pastep Scraps (9 S. xi. 110).—The fol- 
lowing method of detaching scraps, which 
I have generally found effectual, might be 
tried. Apply a piece of flannel, well soaked 
in cold water, to the back of the leaf on 
which the cutting or print is pasted, and 
then iron with a hot iron. After one or two 
applications of the iron, the cutting may be 
easily detached by means of an ivory paper- 
knife. This method may also be tried when 
the wet flannel cannot be applied to the 
back of the object, as in the case of ex-libris 
adhering to the cover of a book, and it may 
then be employed on the face of the object. 
but I cannot guarantee that the result will 
be as successful. W. F. Pripeaux. 


I have lately detached a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing pasted or gummed into a scrap-book by 
damping the stout porous leaf of the book 
from behind. I laid a washing-glove, soaked 


| with water, on the back of the leaf, on that 


a thin board, and on that a large paper- 


weight. In a couple of hours the drawing 
readily peeled off, and then, after being 
yressed between dry paper, was no worse. 


have detached photographs fastened by 
after long soaking in 
water. In that case a thin layer of the 
mount comes off with the photograph, the 
rubber not being soluble in water. 


Durham. 

Precepence (9 S. xi. 68).—The question 
propounded by G. H. P. is probably capable 
of a good deal of argumentation ; but I should 
range the dignitaries in the following order : 
mayor, bishop, lord lieutenant, high sheriff, 
duke. These are my reasons. The mayor is 
so supreme within his borough that he would 
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Ge precedence only to the sovereign. The | lains at Fort St. George. He was related 


ishop, however, as a lord spiritual, precedes | 
the Crown officers. The lieutenant and | 
sheriff, military officers holding the King’s | 
special commission as governors of the shire, | 
come before an hereditary peer of the realm. | 
The lieutenant has precedence of the sheriff, 
because, although the latter is the more 
ancient office, it is only held for a year, while 
the former is at the King’s pleasure. 

Now, will another correspondent please 
tear me to shreds? Perhaps it will not be 
difficult. Joun Hopson Mattuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Vittace Liprary 8. xi. 8, 91).—I would 
certainly advise any one to avoid using “ half- 
roan” as a cheap binding. My experience 
proves that it wears very badly. I invariably 
use dull black buckram, which lind to be both 
cheap and serviceable. For many years past 
my volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ have donned this 
dress. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“TaGnicati,” ZoovocicaL Term (9 S. xi. 
105).—The ‘Standard Dictionary’ must be 
added to those which have admitted this 
word under the wrong form only, taguicati ; 
and there is no hint to show it comes from 
the Guarani language through the Port. 
tahicati. The must be on its 
guard. H. J. D. A. 


Luck Money (9 S. xi. 127).—The habit 
of spitting on gift money for luck is very | 
common in this locality. I have also 
witnessed it many times in London. May I 
draw attention to a reply on this subject 
which a question of mine elicited from the 
late Dr. Garry (see 7" iii, 525) ? 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire 


Pewrer Marks (9 x. 328, 416).— 
There is an article in Chaméers s Journal for 
February, entitled ‘Old Pewter, by C. F. 
Greenland, giving some of the marks to be 
found on old French, German, Belgian, and 
English pewter. Francis R. Rusuton. 

Betchworth. 


Cornish Wreckers (9 S. xi. 126).—Dr. 
SYKEs’s narrative is interesting—very in- 
teresting ; but what has it to do with Corn- 
wall? This leads me to ask if any reader can 
bring forward a single authentic instance of 
Cornish wrecking. YGREc. 


Smytuies Fairy (9 S. xi. 68).—Simon 
Smithees, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1649, was one of the early E.L.Co.’s chap- 


by marriage to Sir Edward Winter, the 
Governor. I shall be glad toknow what the 
relationship was. What was the Christian 
name of the Dr. Smythies mentioned ante, 
p. 68, and in Allen and McClure’s ‘ History of 
the S.P.C.K.’? Was it Simon? The surname 
is variously spelt in the Company’s records. 
FRANK PENNY. 

34, Woodville Road, Ealing. 

Some interesting references to the 
Smythies family will be found in * Recollec- 
tions of Life and Work, being the Auto- 
biography of Louisa Twining,’ published by 
Edward Arnold in 1893. Miss Twinings 
mother was a Smythies, and directly de- 
scended from the Rev. William Smythies, 
born in 1630, who was morning preacher at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and curate of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. He wrote a treatise on 
‘The Danger of Neglecting the Sacrament,’ 
also ‘The Spirit of Meekness’ and ‘ The 
Benefits of Early Piety,’ printed by T. Mil- 
bourne, for Samuel Lee, Lombard Street, 
1663. Miss Twining devotes several pages 
to this notable ancestor, also to the part he 
played in the formation of the religious 
societies of the seventeenth century. She 
refers to him not as “ Dr.,” but as “ Mr.” or 
“the Rev.” William Smythies. His son 
Thomas, born in 1700 (who, by-the-by, had 
twenty-one children), was elected Fellow of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, 1727, and had 
the living of St. Mary Magdalen, near Col- 
chester, and was master of the Grammar 
School. Miss Twining’s own grandfather, 
the Rev. John Smythies, also of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, was rector of All Saints’, 
Colchester, and of the adjoining village of 
Myland. Bishop Smythies, of Zanzibar, is 
not directly mentioned in this book, but Miss 
Twining, who was “a strong believer in 
heredity,” in writing of the three branches 
from which her family sprang—Longcroft, 
Smythies, and Twining—says 
“that all who are to be found possessing any one of 
them come from one stock, and are related, how- 
ever remotely, to those who bore their names in 
previous years. Not many months since a repre- 
sentative of each family met under one roof in 
London.” 

G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 

South Hackney. 


Wate (9S. xi. 48, 135)-—-The erroneous 
impression—commonly entertained, as witness 
PRIDEAUNX’s interesting communication— 
that Ryland the engraver’s execution was 
the last that took place at Tyburn, may be 
traced to Mr. Rowland Dobie’s ‘ History of 
St. Giles’s, &e., or to Mr, Camden Pelham’s 


| 
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‘Chronicles of Crime,’ one author repeating | of her own, apart from her husband’s. This 
the error of the other. As a fact Kyland’s | seems to me, as I told him, impossible. No 
execution was the last but three of these| married woman can bear her arms apart 
judicial tragedies enacted on that fatal site. | from her husband’s shield, whether impaled 
Ryland suffered with five other convicts | or in pretence. The only (apparent) excep- 
condemned for ordinary felonies of a com-| tion is when a peeress in her own right 
paratively minorcharacter—highway robbery, | marries a commoner, and her shield, with 
rape, burglary, &e.—on Friday, 29 August, | coronet and supporters, is placed side by 
1783. The sad scene was repeated on Monday | side with his. But even then her arms, 
the 22nd of the following month, when six | ensigned with the coronet of her rank, are 
more convicts were hanged there. The next | also placed in pretence on the husband's 
month, October, saw ten men die on the fatal | coat. 
tree, the “ three-legged mare ” of vulgar slang, The armigerous woman marrying the non- 
the date being Tuesday the 28th ; and once | armigerous man does not forfeit her arms. 
again, on Friday, 7 November following, the | They are there, ready for use when they can 
scene had its ghastly drama enacted, and| be used. As long as her husband is non- 


for the last time. On this occasion the old | armigerous they cannot be used—cannot be 
three-legged mare” was not trotted out; the|in evidence. If the husband becomes 


convict, a solitary victim, was suspended from | armigerous, or she marries an armigerous 
across beam stretched from side to side of | man, then the impediment is removed. 
the southern end of the Edgware Road. His GeorcE ANGus. 
name was John Austin, and his crime was| St. Andrews, N.B. 
robbery with violence.”’ He had assaulted The question raised by Mr. Upat at the 
ethnal Green, and robbed him of the paltry py par incli ini 
sum of three-halfpence! I have told all this Bay 
before with more detail in the columns of armigerous man can bear no arms during 
N. & Q.,’ but have not now the means of that coverture. While she was a spinster 
su plying the reference. GNOMON. — she bore her father’s coat on a lozenge. If 
— her husband predeceases her, she will, I take 
it, resume those armorial bearings (with a 


In my former reply I said that I believed 
black background’). If she espouses in 


the execution of Ryland the engraver was 
the last that took place at Tyburn. I find second nuptials a man of coat-armour, she 
that this is a mistake, although the statement will bear her paternal arms impaled with his. 
1s made in ‘Old and New London,’ v. 196, But during the first marriage how is she to 
The last criminal who was executed at Tyburn | bear arms? She cannot bear her father’s on 
was John Austin, who suffered the last penalty | @ lozenge, because that would imply spinster- 
of the law on 7 November, 1783. more than hood, or (as I have doubtfully taken for 
two months after Ryland suffered. The granted above) widowhood. She cannot 
first execution before Newgate took place on bear her paternal coat on a shield, because 
9 December following. W. F. Pripeaux. | the shield appertains to the baron, not to the 
\ . femme. It seems to me her power to use 
ARMS = : LARRIED Women (9S. ix. 28,113, ‘armorial bearings is suspended. After all, 
Wes x. 194, 256, 290, 473; xi. 114).— Mr. the woman’s right to such insignia is purely 
DAL suggests that an armigerous woman dependent on either her father or her hus- 
fo agg a non-armigerous man may still band. It is, so to say, honorary or com- 
huct ay her own arms. But how? Her plimentary, for a woman cannot fight in 
1usband has no shield, so where are the wife’s crusades or joust in a tournament. 
arms to go? She cannot bear them apart, Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
= a man’s shield, because she is not a man :| Town Hall, Cardiff. 
she cannot use a lozenge, because s 
ither maid Jozenge, because she is | Mp. Upat asks a question concerning 
neither maid nor widow. Of course, if the : . . 
asvunteorome , ’ married women and the right to impale arms. 
non -armigerous husband dies, and the b 
armige lady marries “Be In my ‘Shakespeare’s Family,’ p. 23, I pub- 
rmigerous lady marries an armigerous male 5 ick d 
then her arms c : : »| lished a note concerning this, which I foun 
en her arms can be impaled with her! ; - : > i 
cond husband's in the State Papers at the Record Office 
second husband's, or put in pretence, if she (‘Dom. Ser. St. Pap. Eliz.’ xxvi. 31, 1561) :— 
* At a Chapitre holden by the Office of Arms at 


Not long ago a frienc ine consulte : 
on fri his. consul te d the Embroyderers Hall in London Anno 4° Regine 
‘ a s a triend o IS, a married | Elizabeth: it was agreed that no inhiritrix, eyther 
woman, who wanted an armorial book-plate | mayde, wife, or widdow, should bear or cause to be 
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borne any creast or cognizaunce of her Ancestors 
otherwise than as followeth:—If she be unmaried 
to beare in her ringe, cognizaunce or otherwise, the 
first coate of her Ancestors in a Lozenge: And 
during her Widdowhood to set the first coate of 
her husbande in pale with the first coate of her 
Auncestor. And if she mary one who is noe gentle- 
man, then she to be clearly exempted from the 
former conclusion.” 


CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPEs. 


“ FROM THE LONE SHIELING ” (9 S. ix. 483 ; 
x. 64; xi. 57, 134).—Mr. P. J. ANperson has 
evidently forgotten my reply to his private 
inquiry last July respecting “the words of 
the Gaelic version known in the Highlands 
to this day.” These words occur in a foot- 
note in Margaret M. Black’ s monograph on 
R. L. Stevenson in the “Famous Scots,” 
where reference is made to Prof. Mackinnon’s 
belief that such existed. W hile the Celtic 
professor, as I have learned, is “ utterly 
unable to throw any light” on the present 
phase of the lone shieling song, he “saw 
Gaelic verses in print, and certainly ” (a 
correspondent has informed me) “ considered 
that, if there was a Gaelic original, as 
between these and the English verses, the 
Gaelic verses were not the original "—an 
avowal quite in harmony with his opinion, 
as given in ‘N, & Q.,’ 26 July, 1902, that = 

version known in the Highlands...... 
founded on the Earl of Eglinton’s lines.” 
The Rev. Dr. Donald Masson, of Edinburgh, 
has searched for the Gaelic original, not only 
at home, but also nes the Gaels of Canada, 
all the way from the Georgian Bay to Cape 
Breton, and has found no trace of it. Mr. 
Neil Munro has asserted that the Black 
woods believe that the ‘Canadian Boat Song’ 
came from the pen of John Galt, but I do 
not think the distinguished literary Celt 
shares that view, and I am quite sure Mr. 
P. J. ANDERSON does not. Ina contribution 
to Saint Andrew of January Mr. Neil 
Munro wrote thus :— 

“The poem, though always said to be a translation 
of a Gaelic song by a Canadian exile, was never 
anything of the kind. It is beautiful, but it is in 
its thought, in its fancy, utterly unlike any Gaelic 
poem I know, and the thought and the language of 
it are so manifestly simultaneous in their inspira- 
tion that it is inconceivable it can be a translation 
in the commonly accepted sense of the term. 

Joun Gricor. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Mr. John Macleay is well known in Liver- 
pool journalistic circles. He edited * War 
Songs, and Songs and Ballads of Martial 
Life,’ in the “Canterbury Poets” series 
(Walter Scott). Mr. Gricor would doubt- 


less hear from him in reply to a letter 


addressed to him at the office of the Liverpool 
Courier. E. Dreprn. 


HistoricaL Crux (9 8. xi. 81).—In 1798 
O'Coigly was concealed in my grandfather's 
house (where I myself was born and lived) in 
the City of London, formerly 164, Aldersgate 
Street, but now occupied by the National 
Provincial Bank. My father was then thir- 
teen years old, and when I was a child he 
often told us what he remembered about 
the “poor gentle Irish priest O’Coigly ” who 
was trying to make his way to France with 
‘*a message” from the leaders of the “ United 
Irishmen” to their French yathizers. 
We knew the room in which ad slept 
(it was our playroom), and it hed a trap-door 
with a short stair, at the bottom of which a 
door led out into our backyard. Across the 
yard there was my father’s (or previously 
my grandfather’s) counting- house ; and that 
again had a back-door opening into an alley 
which leads (I think) into St. Bartholomew's 
Close. My grandfather let O’Coigly out that 
way when he found he could no longer 
conceal him. He certainly considered him 
a harmless and an ill-used man; and my 
father always believed that O’C ‘oigly told the 
truth when he said the papers had been put 
“— his pocket “ by other hands.” 

grandfather was a North of Ireland 

Pres yterian, so it was not because O’Coigly 

was a priest that he protected him, but simply 

because he considered him an honest man in 

a cruel fix. My father called the hanging a 
murder. 

Froude’s unfairness to General Arthur 
O'Connor is also glaring. My father knew 
General O’Connor, who lived to old age, in 
Paris, and I never heard anything to lead 
one to call him a “‘ savage.” It may interest 
some readers to know that his wife was the 
daughter of Condorcet, who as a young 
girl used to carry food by night to the grave- 
yard where her father was hiding, during 
one of the worst times of the French Revo- 
lution. L. G. Griium. 


In vol. ii. of Madden’s ‘ Lives and Times of 
the United Irishmen,’ and in ‘Secret Service 
under Pitt,’ by the late J. Fitzpatrick, there 
are many particulars about the unfortunate 
Father Quigley. If Oxontensts has not these 
books at hand, I will lend them to him with 
pleasure, to read and make notes from. 

FRANCESCA. 


A full account of the trial is given in ‘ State 
Trials, xxvi. 1191 to end, and xxvii. 1 to 142, 
and this account is followed by O'Coigley’s 
life and observations on his trial written by 
himself. Joun B. 
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Bacon on Hercures xi. 65, 154).— 
Mr. YARDLEY is right in his contention that 
Bacon was in error when he described 
Hercules, on his voyage to unbind Prometheus, 
sailing in “an earthen pot or pitcher.” There 
are several references in classical works to 
this story about Hercules, but none of them 
speaks of his voyage in such a utensil. His 
method of travel is generally a golden cup. 
Bacon repeats this error in his ‘ De Sapientia 
Veterum,’ chap. xxvi., where he says: ‘Ante 
omnia navigatio illa Herculis in wrceo ad 
liberandum Prometheum.” But, as Horace 
says, “Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus!” 
The mistakes made in the Shakespearean 
dramas are often cited as proof that the plays 
could not have been written by Bacon, but 
Baconians do not claim Bacon as infallible, 
as if your readers will refer to Lord Byron’s 
notes on the fifth canto of ‘Don Juan,’ they 
will find that in his ‘ Apophthegms’ Bacon 
made numerous errors in his history. Byron 
gives ten specimens, and says, “ They are but 
trifles, and yet for such trifles a schoolboy 
would be whipped (if still in the fourth form). 
Voltaire, it may be mentioned, although a 
wonderful scholar, fell into similar mistakes, 
according to these most interesting notes of 
Byron, which display not only extensive 
reading, but rare critical acumen, for the 
possession of which few give him credit. 

GEORGE STRONACH. 

Edinburgh. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Shakespere and his Forerunners: Studies in Eliza- 
bethan Poetry and tts Development from Early 
English. By Sidney Lanier. 2 vols. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Mvcu as has been written in recent, as in former 

years, concerning Shakespeare by critics—English, 

American, French, German, and Scandinavian— Mr. 

Lanier finds something fresh to say. He even 

approaches the mountain from a new point, and 

though we are far from asserting that the ascent to 
the summit is easier from the point selected, we ob- 
tain views of new slopes and passes, and perhaps of 
one or twoas yet unexplored peaks. It is a strange, 
rambling course over which Mr. Lanier leads us, and 
we feel at times as if the purpose with which we set 
out had been abandoned, and as if our backs were 
at others turned upon the object of our quest. So 
rich and pleasant a land is it that we are never 
other than pleased, and are content at our guide’s 
bidding to climb, to wander, or to rest. Mr. Sid- 
ney Lanier is, or was, recognized as a poet of much 
originality and of real, if unequal power. He is 
better known in America, where the present 
volumes are printed, than in this country. The con- 
ditions under which this latest work is issued are un- 
usual. Much of it is addressed primarily to women, 
and the whole, being posthumous, has not received 
its author’s final arrangement or revision. It con- 


tains, according to prefatory explanations, “‘ two 
sets of Shakespere lectures delivered by Mr. Lanier 
in Baltimore aioe the winter of 1879-80, one at 
Johns Hopkins University, the other to a class of 
ladies at Peabody Institute.” They were penned 
under stress of that yroved fatal, 
with no idea of being included in a ak and, with 
the exception of a few chapters that appeared re- 
cently in Lippineott’s Magazine and Modern Culture, 
have remained until now unprinted. 

From other works on kindred subjects the pre- 
sent, which is regarded as Mr. Lanier’s chief accom- 
lishment, and is edited by Mr. Henry Wysham 
zanier, differs in many respects, and in none more 
than this, that comparisons or illustrations are drawn 
not only or chiefly from Shakespeare’s contempora- 
ries, but from predecessors, often remote. Those by 
thelight of whose words or deeds Mr. Lanier’s hearers 
or readers are invited to contemplate Shakespeare 
include * Beowulf,’ St. Juliana, ‘The Address of 
the Dead Soul to its Body,’ Chaucer, “ neglected 
Scotch poets of the fourteenth century,” Surrey, 
Wyatt, and the sonneteers generally. From dis- 
jointed memoranda which the lecturer left behind 

e appears to have contemplated wandering very 
far afield. What he has done impresses us by its 
display of erudition, varied rather than deep, the 
keen perception of analogies, its buoyancy, and, 
in an eminent degree, its suggestiveness. To his 
demise, which we take to have been premature, we 
may attribute it that his suggestion is occasionally 
remote and strained. Take, for instance, a note 
such as the following, which, considered super- 
ficially, is delightful: ** Ad] Shakespere’s Fools love 
the virtuous characters, recognize their goodness, 
and pathetically serve them: witness Lear’s Fool, 
&c.” It would be more truthful to say, as a 
generalization, that Shakespeare’s Fools are amiable 
creatures, easily attaching themselves to their 
superiors. Feste appears to be fond of Sir Toby 
Belch, who is anything except a virtuous character. 
One of the most touching things in Shakespeare is 
the impious wish framed b y Bardolph, who, however. 
it may be urged, is maneak intended for a fool, on 
hearing of the death "4 his wholly unedifying 
master Sir John Falstaff. 

Singularly wide is the tield covered—so wide that 
an essay rather than a notice is requisite to do 
justice to it. The opening chapters, dealing with 
the technique and verse, should, it appears, be 
studied by the side of the author’s previously pub- 
lished ‘Science of English Verse,’ which we have 
not seen. A comparison between the rules govern- 
ing music and verse is begun, but soon quitted in 
favour of a glimpse at the supernatural in Eng- 
lish verse from the earliest time. A _ following 
chapter compares ‘ Beowulf’ with ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ Subsequently St. Juliana is 
paralleled with ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ We have 
‘The Wife in Early English Poetry’; then 
branch off to ‘The Sonnet Takers from Surrey to 
Shakespere’; and the first volume ends with a 
chapter on ‘ Pronunciation in Shakespere’s Time.’ 
How unmethodical is the treatment is shown. We 
yield ourselves unreluctantly, however, and are 
content to follow our author whither he takes us. 

There are no errors worth speaking of, the only 
one of importance we trace being “ Ideas ” instead 
of Jdea as the title of Drayton’s sonnet sequence. 
We in this country, however, know the * Fidessa’ 
of Griffin, the ‘ Diana’ of Constable, the ‘ Castara’ 
of Habington, and similar poems better than 
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Mr. Lanier supposes. The book is superbly got 
up, and its illustrations, which are varied and 
numerous, render it singularly attractive and de- 
lightful. These comprise portraits of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Surrey, Wyatt, Drummond, Drayton, 
Ben Jonson, Sylvester, Sidney, Marot, Leicester, 
Fletcher, and innumerable others, facsimiles of 
title-pages, MSS., and other objects, and are rich 
enough to render the work desirable, if not indis- 
pensable, in a well-appointed library. On its merits 
it repays study, and the instructed reader will 
enjoy it none the less for finding himself in occa- 
sional disaccord with the author's opinions or 
conclusions. 


The Mount of Olives, &c., of Henry Vaughan. 
Edited by L. Ll. Guiney. (Frowde.) 

VAUGHAN is one of those worthies, like Fuller and 
Herbert, whose slightest remains are deserving of | 
remembrance, and we are grateful to Miss Guiney 
for gathering some of them into this little volume, 
though we had rather she had not modernized the 
spelling. In addition to ‘The Mount of Olives,’ 
which is a devotional manual, we have here ‘ Man 
in Darkness’ (1651) and ‘The Life of Paulinus’ 
(1654). Miss Guiney seems to assume that she who 
edits a quaint writer must herself be quaint ; cer- 
tainly in the preciosity of her strained and euphu- 
istic preface she out - Vaughans Vaughan. For 
example, “How rich this [the interior life] was 
with him, how subtly individual, each of his trac- 
tates shows, almost as well as those six-winged 
seraphic numbers, which liegemen of our elder 
singers know by heart "(p. vi). “The treatises 
are like a soft cloister-garden; the gritty innuen- 
does, a succession of little sand-storms encountering 
one among the roses.”” After this the editor tells 
us in her foot-notes that “‘questionless”’ means 
without question, “unable ” means incompetent, 
and “ lavers” basins for washing. 


The Antiquary. Vol. XXXVIIL., January—Decem- 
ber, 1902. (Stock.) 

Tue Antiquary contains some valuable papers, with 
here and there one which, so far as we can see, has 
little in it which will cling to the memory. Mr. F 
Havertield continues his important series of notes on 
Roman Britain. They are not only interesting at 
the present, but must be of great service to future 
inquirers who desire to give a picture of what our | 
island was like and how men lived when we were 

a part of the empire. The writer says that at Lin- 
oan. near the Newport arch, Roman discoveries 
have been recently made of a sepulchral character, 
“but no record seems to have been kept, and no 
local interest shown in the matter”; and adds that 
* Lincoln is, of course, so far as Roman archwology 
is concerned, one of the most backward towns in 
England.” Mr. Thomas Sheppard contributes two 
valuable papers on Hull merchants’ marks, illus- 
trated by several good engravings. Merchants’ 
marks, British or foreign, have never been studied 
as they deserve. We ought to have a descriptive 
catalogue of all the known examples which exist in 
our island. They are nearly akin to heraldry, and 
have been spared the degradation from which the 
latter “science” has suffered. We have good reason 
for thinking that some genuine armorial coats have 
been developed from these trade signs. Mr. E. C. 
Vansittart communicates some interesting Italian 
invocations or charms, with English translations. 


From his opening sentence he seems to be of opinion 


that in this country charm superstition is dead. 
‘e can assure him that this is by no means the 
fact. ‘Rushlights, Cruises, and Early Candle- 
holders in the Isle of Man’ is a valuable disquisition 
on an interesting subject. Whether rushlights still 
burn in any part of the country we do not know, 
but they were common in the early Victorian era. 
The writer (Mr. P. M. C. Kermonde) has repro- 
duced many of them, but has not given a repre- 
sentation of the rushlight shades which frequently 
accompanied them. As the rushlight, when used 
in sick rooms at night, commonly stood on the floor, 
these shades were required to protect it from 
draughts, and also to keep the apartment in com- 
parative darkness. The shade was a circular metal 
screen, higher than the rushlight. It was pierced 
by a series of holes about the size of shillings, and 
in consequence threw large circular spots of bright 
light in many places about the room, while the rest 
remained in shadow. Children were often alarmed 
by this, and even to grown-up people, when seen 
for the tirst time, it must have had a weird effect. 
Sir W. Hastings d’Oyly, Bart., has a paper on the 
heart of Queen Anne Boleyn, which he thinks may 
have been removed to Erwarton, in Suffolk. What 
he says is interesting, but we are not convinced. 
Mrs. C. C. Stopes contributes two papers on one 
of the conspiracies in the reign of Mary I., which 
will well repay the reader. Mr. J. A. Lovat-Fraser, 
in his paper on ‘The Old Scottish Aristocracy,’ 
gives interesting information. He proves 
sively that the scions of the Scottish houses never 
regarded trade as a stain on their nobility. 


Botices to Gorrespondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Anthony Pasquin”).—His real name 
was John Williams, under which appellation con- 
sult ‘ D.N.B.’ 

A. R. 8. (“ Alright ”).—See 9* 8. viii. 240, 312, 413, 
493; ix. 72, 111. 

R. Hopper Mont Pelée”).—See 9 8S. x. 37. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE. 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 
SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEN of LETTERS. 
The OLD TESTAMENT in the LIGHT of HISTORY. 
CITIES of INDIA. LIFE in MIND and CONDUCT, 


NEW NOVELS :—tThe Circle; The Ked House ; 


The Gates of Wrath; The Parish Doctor; The Man 


who Lost his Past ; Behind the Granite Gateway. 


BOOKS on DANTE, 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Life at West Point ; 


RECENT VERSE, 
Vicissitudes of Fort St. George ; The Progress of 


FRENCH HISTORY, 


British Empire and of Australasia in the Nineteenth Century; Guide to Municipal London; 
Madame Adams's Romance; James Chalmers ; The New Kevolution ; The Literary Year- Book. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


ZIGEUNERLIED; MR. DANBY FRY; ESSEX’S POEM of ‘The BEE’; SALE; The PUBLISHING 


SEASON ; SIR THOMAS MALORY. 


ALSo— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Human Personality and its Survival of Death ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week. 


FINE ARTS:—MacColl on Nineteenth-Century Art; 


Millet’; Sales; Gossip, 


The Brothers Van Eyck; Mrs. Ady's ‘ Life of 


MUSIC :—Madame Sobrino and Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni’s Concert ; Handel’s ‘Solomon’; Sullivan's 
* Light of the World’ ; mena Performances Next Week, 


DRAMA :—‘ A Man of Honour’ ; ‘ Es Lebe das Leben’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAU'M for February 21 contains Articles on 

The LIFE of GOSC aan the PUBLISHER 

AN AUTHOR at GRASS 

The KED PAPER BOOK S COLCHESTER 

The POETRY of WITHER 

NEW NOVELS:—The Littl White Nun; An Unwise Virgin; The 
Magic of To-morrow; Where Lies her Charm? The Lucky Shot; 
The L Foray. 

MINOR HY. 

TRANSLATI 

OUR LIBRARY ‘TABLE —F. C. G.’s Froissart; Gardiner’s History ; 
Hazlitt on English Poets , Merejkowski on ltolstoy ; The Edinburgh 
Waverley ; Kooks of Keference ; The Woman's Library ; Keprints ; 
Sydney University ; A French View of our Indian Empire 

LIS! of NEW BOOKS 

MR. K. H. STODDARKD'S MANUSCRIPTS; The METRICAL FORM 
of FITZGERALD The PUBLISHING SEASON; “ BOISTEROUS ” 
—“AVAUNT”; CORMAC'’S SAGA; SALES 

Atuso— 
GOSSIP. 
NCE :—The Tanganyika Problem ; Chemical Literature ; Societies ; 

Next Week Gossip 

FINE ARTS:—The Argive Herwum; Old Picture Books; The 
Ancestor; Kooks on Artists; Water-Colour Drawings at Messrs. 
Agnew'’s; Mr F.C. Penrose; The Kestoration of the KRaumgartner 
— piece at Munich; Alfred Stevens as an Exhibitor; Sales ; 
Jossip 

MUSIC :—Signor Busoni's Kecita! ; Miss Marie Hall's Concert; Mr. D. 
O’Sullivan’s Kecital; Senhor Vianna da Motta’s Recital Gossip; 
Performances Next Week. 

A:—‘ Resurrection’; ‘Die Versunkene Glocke’; ‘A Clean 
ip. 


The ATHENAUM for February 14 contains Articles on 

The WORKS of JOHN LYLY. 

SOPHOCLES and EURIPIDES in ENGLISH VERSE 

The CORMAC SAGA 

POLITICS and KELIGION in SCOTLAND 

HIGHWAYS and BY WAYS in LONDON 

NEW NOVELS:—The Pit; The Man in the Street; The Inn of the 
Silver Moon; The Living Buddha; Outside and Overseas. The 
Golden Kingdom ; Lavender and Old Lace. 

TKAVEL 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—Mountain Adventure for Non-Climbers ; 
Selections from Jowett; General Tulloch’s Recollections; M. 
Jaurés on the History of Socialism; John Bull's Year-Book ; 
Evelina; Local Education; Newspapers of the World 

List of NEW BOOKS 


PROF. COWELL; The WILLIAMS DIARY: SALE; EDNA LYALL; 


TRANSLATIONS from TOLSTOY; MARIA ALINDA BRUNA- 
MONTI,; The PUBLISHING SEASUN, 
ALso— 


LITERARY GossIP. 

SULENCE :—Recent Publications ; James Glaisher, F_R.S.; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week , Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Minor Exhibitions; The Lost Portrait by Francia; 
Sale; Gossip 

MUSIC;—Popuiar Concerts; Senhor Vianna da Motta’s Pianforte 
Recital; Mozart and Haydn ; Gossip; Performances Next Week . 


| DRAMA :—‘ The Light that Failed’; ‘A Queen of Society’; ‘A Maker 


of Comedies '; Arthur Wilson's Play ‘ The Swisser’; The Westmin- 
ster Play Accounts of 1564 and 1606 ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS. Athenezum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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